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Kee S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Peo. 
SPECTUOS for 1909-704 is now ready, and will be sent free 
charge on application to J. A, Sethe Aa prec hon King’ mitllcoe, 
London, putting the word * tside the cover. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 
IRELAND, 


STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
This College Refeace as far as practicable, a wees Course of 











struction ence a Neable to the Industrial 
my wales a a roadly under the heads o! cae 
MICAL M ANUFAGIURES, MINING, ENGINEERING and 
AGRICULTU 

A Diploma a elie of the College is granted at the end of 
the Three Years’ Course. 


The Course of Instruction is recognized A, 4 Secretary of 
State for India as qualifying for app rin 
“— ment. 

here are _ Royal Scholarships, of the value of 501. each 
aan with f; 'y mg ore 
nable for two. pense. Two become vacant each ay hey are 
given to Students who have been a year in the Col ege.. These are 
also Nine Exhibitions attached to the +g ee of the Tisirua value 
of 501. each, with Free Education and La a aon 
tenable for three years. Three ome vacant oa 
are awarded at the Annual May Examinations of the! Bolence and 
Art Department. 

The Fees are 2. for each Course, or 101. for all the Courses of 
each year, with the exception of Laboratory, the fee for which is 
121, for the full Course of Nine Months. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Applied Mathematics, Lge and Machinery, Descriptive 
Geometry, metrical and Mechanical Drawi ng Experimental 
Physics, Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical), » Zoology, 
Geology and Paleontology, Mining, Surveying, “Agric ture. 

The Session commences on MONDAY, October 4th. 

y he 01 to the Secretary, 
pts College of Solence, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 
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IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 


WINTER SESSION, 1869-70. 


The LECTURES and CLINICAL ee I the 
Wards will BEGIN = ae October th ~~ / allies 


For particulars appl ae 
EADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


Guest's HOS PITAL 


The MEDICAL SESSION commences in OCTOBER. The 
Introductory Address will be given by Dr. "O. Hilton Fagge, on 
Friday, the 1st of October, at 2 o’clock. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physicione<. Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S., 8S. O. Habershon, M.D., 


.D. 
Assistant Physicians—F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S., W. Moxon, M.D., 
re 


C. Hilton F 
Surgeons— Edw: kk, Esq.. John Hilton, Esq. F.R.S., John 
Birkett, Esq., Alfred Poland, Esq. 


sae t Surgeons—J. Cooper Bocater’ Esq., Thomas Bryant, Esq., 





Durham, Esq. 
Game 4 Bees Ph ysiclan—Henry Oldham, M.D. 
poker naked ae ian— raxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 
Obstet. ic Paden J.J. Phillips, . M. Dd. 
Fen ‘Dentist J. Salter, “ F.R.S. 
Surgeon Aurist—J. Hinton, 
C. Bader, Esq. 


ae Infirmary—A. Poland, 
edical Registrar—C. Hilton ‘age, M.D. 
Surgical Registrar—Richard Rendle, Esq. 

WINTER SESSION.—LECTURES. 
Medicine—G. Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S., S. Wilks, M.D. 
Surgery—John Birkett, * J. Cooper Forster, Esq. 
Anatomy—Arthur E. Durham, ae 
Physiology—F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S. 
Chamistry—Aifred Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 
Reagee Philosophy—T. Stevenson, M.D., J. Davies-Colley, 


ii DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Anatomy—P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D., H. G. Howse, M.S., J. N.C. 
Davies-Colley, M.C 





peerese COLLEGE (for Ladies), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE, LONDO 
The TWENTY-FIRST SESSION will beginon > WEDNESDAY, 


October 13th , 
Subjects and Professors. 


Drawing— F. S. Cary, Eeq. 
lish and L t J.W. Hales, Esq. M.A. Cantab. 
ay Languaes and Literature— 








German Language and | Dr. Buchheim, Professor of 
@ — in King’ 's College, London. 

eograph, 
Harmony —J. Hullah, Esq., Professor in King’s College, London. 


History, Ancient and Modern—S. R. Gardiner, Esq. B.A. Oxon. 


of Fine Art— 
Italian Language and Teberetare— Manor C. De Tivoli. 
Latin—E 3S. Beesly, Esq. M.A. Oxon, Professor of History in 


University College, London. 

Logic or Mental Philosophy— 
Mathematics, me igebra and Geometry— — 
Natural Phitosophy—William J. Russell, Ph.D 
Natural Sciences—A. H. Bui oon Esq. M.A. Edin. 
Vocal Music—J. Hullah, E: jisted by J. Banister, Esq. 
Instrumental Music—John is 

The Examination for the Arnott Scholarships will be held the 
beginning of October. 

Prospect may be obtained at the Coll 

JANE MART ‘NEAU, Hon. Sec. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, Mup.esex. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A. Lond. 
Second, ora J. H. rtd Esq. M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ; 
ass Hon.; B.A. Coll. Cam.; ist Class Trip.; 1st 

yoda “Med. 1868 

Ma ero WANKLYN, Esq. B.A. Sydn. Suss. Coll. Cam., 
The School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October 7th. 
Apply for Admission of Pupils to the Head Master, or to the Hon. 

Secret the Rev. R. H. MARTEN B. Ass A., Lee, S.E. 














Morbid Anatomy— Walter | es. M.D 
Diseases—C. Hilton Fagee, M.D. 
Microscope G. ones, M.S. 


SUMMER SESSION.—LECTURES. 


Medical Jurisprudence—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 
Materia Medica—S. O. Hal og AS 

Midwifery—J. Braxton oe M.D. F.RS 

Ophthalmic Surgery—A. Poland, Esq., and ©. Bader, Esq. 
Pathology—Walter Moxon, M.D. 

‘omparative pastomsy—F- H. Pye-Smith, M.D. 

Use of the Microscope - H. G. Howse, M.S. 

Botany—C. Johnson, Esq. 





DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Practical ati Cred peai 'R B t, Esa. 
t urgery— ryan 


The , Hos ital contains 600 beds. Special Clinical Instruction is 
ven by the Physicians in wards set apart for the most interest- 





Eiinical Lectures—Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery —Weekly. 
Lying-in-Charity—Number of cases attended annually about 


"Diseases of yo gh beds. Cpbthelmie cases—30 beds. 









































AY SOCIETY.—The Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Ray Boolety wt will A} held at EXETER, on Fripar, 
August 20, at 3 p.m. TAINTON, F.R.S., Secretary. 


A LADY ARTIST, Exhibitor, and accus- 
tomed to trashing, wishes to fo jen 8 a Fomily in & in the ne Country, 





for September, GIVE LES tt 
NATURE or DRAWING —— 4 _ 
P fice, Vi = A port raits meng B. Art, 


AN ENGLISH LADY strongly recommends 
a OVERNESS, holding the high 
—_. Her cosmopolitan knowledge, varied’ Serra 3 





lar success in teaching and sag Apap minds of her Pu: 
F< ler her services most valuable. ure-mind 
ant, and has lived in many Satins of the | nglish po de yal 
Apply alae oo letter, addressed Frav.ein, 35, Hunter-street, 





FRENCH PROTESTANT LADY, recom- 

r- rey by the ;, rn 4 ote an ENGAGEMENT 
Pad ent Governess for the months . 
—J. L., 31, Beaumont-street, Portland-place a ascend 


BRTTOLED PUPIL.—WANTED b 
NTIS! Cc dish- » hol 

intment. aYOUNG 6 ENTLE ; MAN as Pup’ be Ne Font coal ag y 
y letter, J. _ H.8., Adams & Waneis, 59, Fleetotrest, 

| hae N PROFESSEUR au Collége de _Giendve 

shez lui, en nombre limité, des JEUN GENS, 

pe <i on. les princi; ‘ons et dont il ie Fe sur- 

yoills les Etudes. Pour autres ignements, cadeeqee aM. le 

rofesseur Fazy, mag de Rive, 2, Genéve, 4 

les meilleures référenc on les en Ghengn 

COLLECTORS of MSS.—FOR SALE, 

a MS. of ‘MADOC,’ in the handwriting of Southey,— 

Apply va W. A. Day, Esq., 16, St. Swithin’s-lane. 


PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser, accus- 

tomed to General Literary Bupleyment, and who works 

rapidly. is desirous to obtain a ME’ TBUPOLITAN ENGAGE- 
—J.W.,21,Tichborne-street, Wo 


LZ ERARY GENTLEMEN, CAPITAL- 

ISTS, NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE PROPRIETORS. 
—The Advertiser has splendid Printing and Publishing Premises 
(also Offices suitable for Solicitors) near Temple Bar, and can offer 
other advantages to an: rson requiring the above.—Address by 
letter, in real name, to Veritas, 222, Strand. 


THE, PROVINCIA L PRESS. — An 
enced Writer, of acknowledged ability, offers his 
Services oe OGAL EDITOR. Terms very moderate. In these 
times of competition with the London Press, stirring Local Arti 
cles are ery ee considered the life and sou! of Provincial , at 
ism ; and it is in this way especially that the varied knowledge, 
"and judgment of the Advertiser would be found to be con- 
ducive to the best interests of a Country Newspaper.—Address 
F. M., 59, Wardour-street, Soho, London. 


EWSPAPER.—A Proprietor, desirous of 
partially retiring from Business, wishes to meet with One 
or Two Gentlemen of active business habits and agrees > 4 




















Conirane of joining such a concern. The Newspaper is of 





here of Ana! y: 
W. Moxon, 4 000 draw- 
ings and diagrams, an unique cilleetion ty pa Models, 
and a series of 400 Models of Skin D 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming "Students must tu satisfac- 
tory testimony as to their education and conduct. -e8 : 401. for 
the first year, 401. for the second, and 101. for every su ucceeding 

ear of attendance ; or 100l. in one payment entitles a Student 

a perpetual ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and 

Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected from the Students accord- 





i eri 

“Phe E House- Surgeons and House-Physicians have rooms and 
commons in the Hospital. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 25U. to 401. each, are 
= at the close of each Summer Session for general pro- 
cienc 

Two Gold Medals are given by the Treasurer—one in Medicine, 
and one in Surger: 

A Voluntary Examination takes place at entrance, in nat 
tary Classics and Re gg The first three candidates recei 








AMPDEN HOUSE, Avenue- road, Regent's 
Park — The Rev. NATHANIEL path hres M.A. 
F.R.A.S., PREPAKES BOYS for the Civil and Military Ex- 
aminations, and for Matriculation in the Universities of London, 
core one Cambridge.—Terms (inclusive), from 75 to 90 Guineas 
r an 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S.E., late Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. 
The New Wing being ready for occupation at the commencement 
of me Autumn Term. on the 18th of September next, application 
'd be ate without delay for Admission to fill the remaining 





VACANC 
cen a and every information may be had on ae Hontion 
to Dr. Scumitz, at the College, wy Grove, Middlese: ; or to 


the Secretany, at the Office of the Tntsenatiqnal “iducation 
Society (Limited), No. 24, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 







eet that this Catalogue 
be all printed as remaining portion 
of it will be issued ERLES and 
as Supplemeuts b: (rffice, so that the 
whole Work may arch, 1870. 
who may the Supplements 
at the came rate of must send 
‘ir Names and essrs. CHAP- 
man & Haut, 193, to the Science 
at Department and Queries,’ 
’ 8 





XUM 


21., and 151. 
pocreral of the ) td have vacancies for Resident Private 


Pup further information, apply to Mr. Stocker. 
Guy’s Hospital, August 1, 1869. 


ULWICH COLLEGE UNDER MASTER- 
SHIP.—SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE. 


The GOVERNORS wish it to be understood that, in electing 
to the vacant UNDER MASTERSHIP of the Upper School, they 
will nok are regard solely to Classical attainments, but that they 

also to the fitness of Saly-qnaiiet Candidates 
for taking 5 parti in the Modern Studies of the School. 

The emoluments of the Under Master consist of a fixed stipend 
of 2501. per annum; Capitation Fees, which will amount to a 
further sum of 712U. 10s. per annum upon the increase o 
School to 350 boys ; and a Residence free of rent, rates ani 

None but Candidates of first-rate pretensions, or such as hawe 
taken First-class Honours at one of the Universities, need ap 

Copies of the original advertisement, and par —— oO! 
duties and emoluments of the office, can be m apulineiinn 
by letter to the Clerk, to whom all Teatienoniels: must be for- 
ver on or before a 1st of Octob: 

order CHD. J. 5. DENNEN, er to the Governors. 
puiwich Gi College, London, 8.E., August 9, 1369. 


HE VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP of ELIZA- 
BETH COLLEGE, Guernsey, is now VACANT.—Candi- 
dates must be Graduates in Honours of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin. The Vice-Principal will have the h Math of the Modern 
—) — must be qualified to teach poeneie, Latin, 
Science. A kaowies e of le. 

The Stipend in is vat present about 280/., w fhe ged eritene of teiiee 











monials must be sent t to the Princirau before 
September toh, 





li iy and. long stapding, with a large circulation, and 
P prot he neipies a ere tale 

machinery an < i Wil sia” +-power, an 
modious Premises. Any Gentiema. wishing to join who can sive 


good for eivlag. be replied to on naming them, if 
cane letter i a i pr explanation, to °: N., care 2 


ae es —A Gentleman, engaged for 


in Pom duties, Literary and Financial, and 
heving > ie Tsien. io 000l. at command, deri jires to join some 
lished Newspaper: or Periodical, il. int ‘own or Country, ring 


a pros: 
Re, & Co., Agents s forSale and Transfer of ques 
street. 













































Messrs. C. 
paper Property, Red Lion-court, Fleet-st: 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged. 26, a Re- 
ENGAGEMENT as REPORTER and READER. Un- 
i Reporter, Bristol Times and Mirror 








Ottice. 


AN ADVERTISING AGENT would be glad 
TO FARM ONE PAGE -' a bangin or Periodical.—Ad- 
dress Xenos, care of Heywood & nd, W.C. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY. For SALE, a 











High-class ar WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, of a 
Political, 1 te! character, enjoying an extensive 
and influential 1 ouintlon, ‘olio size, well esablished, and with 


a good Sdvertising connexion. —Apply, by letter only, to H. J., 
care of A Post-oftice, Fleet-street. 


ATERARY EMPLOY MSN. —A Geutie- 
m German, French 
Italian, will be oa tad te UNDERTAKE LITERARY WORK 
bearing on Theology, cn aggre th@Sciences, and Seomal 
piteral ture.—Address Stripror, care 0! srs. Darling & Co., 
Booksellers, 22, Little astnaiaest Linco! Inn, w.c. 


oS ae MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, &ec. Valued, for Transfer, and Sales effected 
rivately, by Mr. Hoimes, Valuer of Literary Property, aT : 
Valuer and Accountant to the Trade, 48, | Paternoster-row. - 














7 
Libraries and “those of Institutions CATA 66 an 
ARRANGED, in Town and Country, by H. SAMU BU, B 
rs erent experience in the Profession. Reference may be 
Lilly, Bookseller, 17 and 18, New-street. Cov@ait-g 
j~ . 28, Gloucester-street, Queen’s-square, W.U. 


TAMMERING. —Mr. F. DU Val, T 
effectually 
,and all def f 5; 
EE Me Nae kine Rpt 
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MALVERN COLLEGE. — 
J The THIRD TERM will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
September 15. 


NF ALVERN COLLEGE —| 
M Head Master. 


The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 
Full information on application to Henry Auprica, Esq., the 
Becretary. | 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. | 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, | 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in Ceylon | 
and Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be | 





esired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the Office of | 
the Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. | 
By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


FIRST-CLASS GERMAN TEACHER | 
Es offers DAILY INSTRUCTION in German, together with 
RESIDENCE in handsomely-furnished Apartments. His house 
is situated near the Bishop’s-road Station.—Address GexMan PRo- | 
Fessor, at Mr. Rolandi’s Library, 20, Berners-street. | 


| 
rP\YHE REV. JOHN WILLIAM HAWTREY, | 
after many years’ experience in the Education of Young 

Boys in the Lower School, Eton, intends, next September, to open 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL at Aldin House, Slough. 
Prospectus, containing full information, may be obtained by 

—= to Messrs. WiLLiams & Son, Publishers to Eton College, 
n. 


DUCATION at WESTON-SUPER-MARE. | 
—GEORGE HEPPEL, M.A., Wrangler, St. John’s,.Cam- | 
bridge, formerly Principal of Nelson College, New Zealand; and | 
JOCELYN R. OAKLEY, B.A., Trinity Vollege, Cambridge, 
Graduate in Classical Honours, PREPARE BUYS for the Uni- 
versities, Public Schools, and Professions. 


ECTURES on the NEW ASTRONOMICAL 
DISCOVERIESand on POPULAR SCIENCE.—Mr. R. A. 
PROCTOR, B.A. F.R.A.S. (the Astronomical Author), is pre- 
ared to DELIVER LECTURES as above.—Address MAGisTER, 
grave Mansions, S.W., for particulars. 


RAMSGAtT E. — CONYNGHAM HOUSE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be conducted by C. H. 
ROSE, M.A (eleven years at Cheam School, Surrey), and the Rev. 
J. BEECHENDO, M.A. Reference kindly allowed to the Countess 
of Donoughmore, the Earl of Darnley, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, 
M.P., R. C. L. Bevan, Esq., C. W. Faber, Esq., C. Magniac, Esq. 

M.P., Rev. R. S. Tabor, &c.—Prospectus on application. | 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Baricuron. | 
—Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his SCHOOL on TUES- 
DAY, August 17th. He has afew VACANCIES. He prepares 
Pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Loca! Examinations held 
at Brighton annually,—the one at Midsummer, and the other at 

Christmas. ~ 











O FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.—A FRENCH Visiting 
MASTER, of high standing both in Paris and in London, is now 
open to ENGAGEMENTS. Great experience with Little Children. 
andijates for University and other Examinations visited or 
received.— Address Monsieur ALtrrep Du Vax, Professor of 
French, 40, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood 
NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE, Public Reading and Speaking.—The Rev. A. J. D. 
D’ORSEY, B.D., Lecturer at King’s College, will LECTURE, 
Examine aud Teach at Colleges and Schools in Exeter and the 
West of England from the 14th to the 27th of August; Midland 
and North all September. Write af once to 13, Princes-square,W. 


TTENTION.—FOR SALE, a Genuine, well- 
preserved PAINTING by MURILLO, 6 feet high by 35 wide, 
peppooenaing * Boys playing at Dice.’ All those interesting them- 
selves fur this really magnificent Painting are requested to apply 
for further particulars to J. W. Husse, Esq., Steinstrasse, No. 20, 
Hamburg. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square. 
London.—Founded in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. p 

Subscription, 3l. a year, or 2l., with Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life 
Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on ——— CaTALOGUE (New Edition), price 15s.; 
to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guiuea w any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French. aud German, immediately on publication. Pruspec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis aud post free. — 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Bouks offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had, free, op application.— 
ooTH’s, CuHuRTON’S, Hopgson’s, and SauNnpERs & OtLey’s United 
Libraries, 3°7, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


M R. BACHELIN-DEFLORENNE, | 

a BOOKSELLER, 
25, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London, and 3, Quai 
Malaquais, Paris. | 

L’ORNEMENT POLYCHROME. Cent Planches en Couleurs, 
Or et Argent, contenant environ 2,000 Motifs de tous les Styles, 
Art Ancien et Asiatique, Moyen-Age, Renaissance, XVIIe et | 
XVI lle Siécles. Recueil Historique et Pratique, publié sous la 
Direction de M. A. Racinet. Folio, Livraison 1., avec 10 Planches, 
et Texte, fr. .5, or 128, 

This splendid work patiicnas by Messrs. Firmin Didot Fréres, 
Fils & Co., Paris, will be completed in 10 Parts, each containing 
10 Plates and the Letter-press. The Plates are drawn after the 
Origiuals by the most eminent Artists, and printed (in colour) 
with the greatest care by M. Lemercier, the well-known Litho- 
graphic Printer, Paris. 

The publication will complete the great Work of Sir Owen 
Jones, entitled *Grammar of Ornament,’ the greater part having 
been taken from Originals which Sir Owen Jones had no oppor- 
tunities of seeing or studying, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR AUGUST. 
Postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 
Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 

For a constant succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED 
DAILY. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


IN CONNEXION WITH MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED 

DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
Of New and Choice Books on Sale. 


The Third Edition of the AUGUST Number of the CATA- 
LOGUE, now ready for distribution, includes, Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham—Burton’s Highlands 
of the Brazils—Around the Kremlin—Hawkins’s Life of Kean— 
Principles at Stake—Devrient’s Recollections of Mendelssohn— 
The Gladstone Government, by a Templar—Gilbert’s Life of Lu- 
crezia Borgia—The Cruise of the Galatea—Dilke’s Greater Britain, 
best edition—Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, best edition—Creasy’s 
History of England—Polko’s Remini of Mendelssoh 
Keble’s Sermons—Howitt's Northern Heights of London—Brett’s 
Indian Tribes of Guiana—Lord Byron, by the Countess Guiccioli 
—Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey—Milman’s St. Paul’s 
—Froude’s Reign of Queen Elizabeth—Lord Lytton’s Miscella- 
neous Prose Works—Markham’s History of the Abyssinian Expe- 
dition—Hawthorne’s American Note-Books—From the Levant, by 
R. A. Arnold—Culture and Anarchy, by Matthew Arnold—Deni- 
son’s Life of Bishop Lonsdale—Edwards’s Life of Ralegh—Greg’s 
Literary Judgments — British Sports, by Anthony Trollope — 
Doran’s Saints and Sinners—The Sunny South, by Capt. Clayton 
—Chapman’s Travels in Africa—Dr. Hook’s Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, new series—Prince Salm-Salm’s Diary in Mexico—Blanc'’s 
Captivity in Abyssinia—Recollections of Travel, by the Emperor 
Maximilian—Plowden’s Abyssinia—Hellborn’s Life of Schubert— 
Other People’s Windows— Henty’s March to Magdala—The Spanish 
Gypsy, best edition—The Earthly Paradise—Eastwick’s Venezuela 
—Through Spain, by M. B. Edwards—Nature’s Nobleman—Kath- 





leen—Phineas Finn, by Anthony Trollope—The Fight of Faith, by | 


Mrs. 8. C. Hall—The Secret Despatch, by James Grant—In Silk 


| Attire—Kitty—Robert Chetwynd’s Confession—On Both Sides of 


the Sea—Only an Earl—Meta’s Faith—Two French Marriages— 
The Contrast, by Holme Lee—Leonora Casaloni—Mad—A Fight 
for Life—Nellie’s Memories—Sooner or Later—Five Old Friends 
and a Young Prince—Pearl, by the Author of ‘Caste "—Nelly 


| Brooke—The Moonstone—The Author’s Daughter—The Marstons 


—Woman’s Kingdom—Mildred—Anne Hereford—Run to Earth— 
Clarissa—and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, at 
the lowest current prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- | 


sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


EPORTER.-—Wanted, for a Daily Paper, an 
experienced verbatim REPORTER. — A‘ 
| Review Oltice, Bradford, Yorkshire. af ee Evitor, 
| Published this day, price 1s. post free, 
CATALOGUE of ARABIC, PERSIAN 
| £% and TURKISH BUOKS, printed in the East (Bulag, Cairo, 
Lukhnow, Cawnpore, Bombay, Tunis, Beyrout), constantly for 


| SALE b: 

| Tri BNER & Co. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
| 

| 








DUCATION in HANOVER. — Madame 

HENRIETTE SCHMETTAU, a Hanoverian Protestant 

Lady of great educational experience, who has resided many years 

| in England, receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, to 

whom she offers the comforts of an English Home, and, with the 

assistance of her Daughter and first-rate Professors, the advan- 

tages of a superior Education. The best References given.—For 

further particulars, apply to A. Scumertav, Esq., Secretary to the 

| Prussian Embassy, 9, Carlton House-terrace, London, and to 
Madame Scumetrav, 7, Braunschweiger Strasse, Hanover. 





ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor. 
orated by Royal Charter, 1847.-LETTERS of CREDIT 
| and BILLS issued upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. oney received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


WORCESTER PROPRIETARY 
COLLEGE. 


For BLIND SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(LIMITED). 





President and Visitor. 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON, Lord Lieutenant of 
Worcestershire. 
The Right Hon. Sir J. 8. PAKINGTON, Bart., G.C.B. M.P. 
Sir E. A. H. LECHMERE, Bart. 
The Rev. Sir C. R. LIGHTON, Bart., M.A. 
Sir CHARLES LOWTHER, Bart. 
General Sir HENRY DURAND, C.B. K.S.I. of the India 
Council. 


The Very Rev. JOHN PEEL, D.D., Dean of Worcester. 

The Very Rev. HUGH M‘NEILE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. 

W. LASLETT, Esq., M.P. 

A. C. SHERRIFF, Esq., M.P. 

General DRUMMOND, F.R.G.S. 

WILLIAM RUMNEY, Esq. 

The Rev. WM. TAYLOR, F.R.S. F.R.AS., &. 

The Rey. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 


Council. 
Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 
Martin Abell, Esq. John Parker, Esq. 
Henry Douglas Carden, Esq. The Rev. W. Taylor. 
G. W. Hastings, Esq. T. W. Walsh, Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel Johnstone. Alderman E. Webb. 
J. Wheeley Lea, Esq. . H. Williams, Esq., M.D. 
G. E, Martin, Esq. The Rey. Canon Wood. 
Treasurer. 
G. E. MARTIN, Esq. 
Secretary. 
H. F. HOWITT, Esq. 
Solictors. 
Messrs. PIDCOCK & SONS, Worceste . 
Head Master. 


The Rev. ROBERT HUGH BLAIR, M.A. F.R.A.S., &., 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Worcester. 


Two years since the Rev. R. H. Blair, M.A., Rector of St. 
Michael’s, Worcester, with the sanction and under the presidency 
of the Bishop of the diocese, opened an establishment on a small 
scale for the reception of Blind Pupils of the wealthier classes. 


The success of the College under Mr. Blair’s management has 
been such that it is thought advisable the present establishment 
should be enlarged, and that a Proprietary Association upon the 
principle of limited liability should be formed, in the first place 
to increase the accommodation in the present College, which has 
already thirteen pupils, so as to make it suitable for at least 
twenty-five pupils, and as necessity arises to provide further 
accommodation, by erecting a larger building on freehold land 
| in or near the City of Worcester. 


The Capital to be 10,0002., consisting of 1,000 Shares of 101. each 


| (of which upwards of 2,0001. has already been subscribed). A 
deposit of 22. per Share to be paid on application. 
| The charge for education of Pupils, including he necessary 

Masters and Board, to be 1101. per annum, but the Council to have 
power to increase or diminish the same. 

The nett income to be applied in payment of not more than 

5 per cent. interest to the Proprietors on their Subscriptions, and 
| the surplus to be applied in founding Exhibitions or otherwise 
| for the benefit of the College, as the Council may from time to 
time determine. 

The College will be ready for the reception of an increased 
number of Pupils on the 29th of September, 1869. 

Application for Shares, or for information connected with the 
system of education adopted, &., to be made to the SECRETARY, 
at the College, Commandery, Worcester; or to the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Pipcocs & Son, Foregate-street, Worcester. 
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LONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 





EsTABLISHED 1836. 
ScunscrrBep CaPiraL, £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Parp-up CapPitTaL, £1,000,000 ; Reserve Funp, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Nath: 1 Al der, Esq. Frederick Francis, Esq. 
Thos + Hy ard, Esq. | Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
enilip atton Blyth, Esq. Lord Al: 
John William 9 Esq. | 5 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. James Morley, 
J my Fleming, tg William Nicol. Esq. 
General Manager—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Inspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq. and C. Sherring, Esq. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
Head Ofice—21, LOMBARD-STREET. 


Manager—Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 
Assistant Manager—William Howard, Esq. 





At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 

rietors, held on Thursday, the 5th —— 1869, at the City 

erminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, the following Report for 
the Half-year ending the 30th June, 1869, was read by the Secre- 
tary. Frederick Francis, Esq. in the chair :— 

The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the Balance- 
sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending 30th June last, have 
the satisfaction to report that, after paying interest to customers, 
and all charges, allowing for rebate. and making provision for 
bad and doubtful debts, Che net profits amount to 85,0101. 28. 7d. 
This sum, added to 5,8171. 48. 10d. brought forward from the last 
account, produces a total of 90,8271. 7s. 

They have declared the usual Dividend of 6 per ome with a 
Bonus of 25 per cent. for the Half-year, free of Income T: ‘ax, (being 
at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum), which will absorb 84,6011. 
98. 10d., and leave 6,225. 178. 7d. to be carried forward to Profit 
and Loss new account. 

By the recent appointment of Mr. Whitbread Tomson as 
Manager of the Head Office, a vacancy has arisen in the Auditor- 
ship, which, in accordance *with the Deed of Settlement, it io 
be in the power of the Proprietors to fill at the Annual Meeting 
in February next. 

The Dividend and Bonus (together 11. 14¢. per share) will be 
payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on and 
after Monday, the 16th inst. 





BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, June 30, 1869. 


&. 8. d. 
To capital see up 1,000,000 0 0 
To reserve ++ 500,000 0 0 






To amount due by the 
tomers’ balances, &c. ere 411,805 2 4 
To liabilities on acceptances, ‘covered 
by securities . a ++ 1,455,085 1 16 


To as and loss balance brought 





5 
—— 13,866,840 18 9 


rom last account 5,817 410 
To gross profit for the es -year, afte! 
making yaa for res 
doubtful ebts . ccenes 


63,408 2 2 
——— 9,223 511 

Os. £15,636,064 4 8 
By cash on hand at Head Office, and 
— rom and with Bank of — 
£1,864,7438 1 7 


By ooah placed at call and at notice, 
cove by securities .. 1,198,769 17 5 


Investments, viz. : 
By Government and guaranteed 
A Ae vo ev ee] 900,188 16 8 
By other stocks and securities .. 59,581 3 8 
By discounted bills and advances 
customers in town and country 4,361,787 5 8 
By liabilities [ customers for drafts 
pted — —_— ba ~ 
means + 1,455,085 16 5 
—— 10,816,823 2 1 
By freehold premises in Lombard- -street ar and Ni- 
cholas-lane, freehold and ape eg penvarty: at 
the Branches, with fixtures and fittings...... 237,972 3 8 
By interest paid to customers 52,977 0 8 
By salaries and all other expenses at Head Office 
and Branches, amend sect on profits 
and ries ecccccccccccsccs 105,078 18 11 


3,063,512 19 0 





1,359,705 0 4 


contra) coma 


£15,636,064 4 8 


Directors for the able manner in which they have conducted the 


affairs of the Company.” 
(Signed) FREDK. FRANCIS, Chairman. 
The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved, and 
carried unanimously. 
3. “ That_the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to 
Frederick cis, Esq , = his able and courteous conduct in 


the chair.” ( ‘eped) ed) 
W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
from the Mi: 
(Signed) 


F, CLAPPISON, Secretary. 
LoNDon AnD oUnTt BANKING 


NOTICE IS pee paca a DIVIDEND on the 
Capital of the Company, at the rate of 6 per cent. for the Half- 
ES ar ending oy 30, 1869, with a Bonus of 24 per cent., “will be 

AID to the Proprietors, either at the Head 0: ce, 21, Lombard- 
street, or at any of the ee 's Branch Banks, on and after 


Monday, the 16th 
‘By order of the Board. 
M‘KEWAN, General Manager. 
21, Lombard-street, Aug. eo nen. 


XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
OIL, Dudley Gallery, Ey + Hall, Piccadilly.—NOTICE 
XHIBITORS —The > Da taking in PICTURES for the 
THIRD WINTER EXHIB TION will be 4th and 5th of OCTO- 
BER NEXT. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.w.—The Regulations can be had 
on application to the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
Artistic and Lucrative _EBORRSSION TAUGHT by an 

entirely New System, most advantageous to the Pupil. Boarders 

when desired.—Address DrauGutTsMAn, 66, Oakley-road, Islington. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few ‘COPIES 

of NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 

BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. es 6d., me be had at the 

uced price of 15s., of LLMAN, 463, N w Oxford-street, 

London. It contains hand- ccloured, Pla tes f 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


} RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 

HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS 

ublished at 3l. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of 
ALLMAN, = New ‘Oxford: street, London. 














Valuable Collection of aie, Rare = Curious Riu 
Books a rd MSS., 


MESSRS. PUTTICK &SIM PSON will SELL 
4 SporrOm, at We House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 

on MO A and following days, a valuable — 

LECTION om t BOO S ia ail ae of Literature, Poetry, Dram: 

sacetion, Histers, Travele, Oe &e. ; 3 al so a C ollection es arious aod 

ebrew 
rature—Early Reformation — — 
are in the press. 





Music and Instruments,—August Sale (last this Season). 


WN ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Avoston, ae their House, 47, Leicester-square. 
NURDAY. A 2%, 0 COLLECTION of MUSIC of ail 
kinds, Selections from. ‘the Libraries of several Amateurs ; 
Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, some very choice 
Violins, nn 
Catalogues are preparing. 





The Library of the late Rev. EDWARD GRESWELL, of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Lite’ rary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL yy AUCTION, at their House, No. ae 
bE aaa street, Strand, V os oa. rE seg AY, August 17, 
following day, at 1 seloek he CLASSICAL THEO- 
LOGICAL and MISCELLA BOUS LIBRARY of the late Rev. 
EDWARD GRESWELL, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘An Exposition of the Parables,’ 5 vols.; * Dissertations 
mn the Principles and Arrangements of a Harmony of the 

Gorpels, 4 vols.; and of many a apenas Works; including 
Auctores Classici Latini, accurante A. J. V alpy, 142 vols —Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta, edidit B. Walton, et ‘Z Castelli Lexicon Hey 
pation, 8 vols.—Addison’s Works, p printed by Baskerville, 4 vols. 

royssart’s Cronycles, translated Lord Berners, printed by R. 
Pynson, 2 vols.—Kircheri ‘Edipus £gyptiacus, 4 vols. —Xeno- 
phontis Opera, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis Schneideri, 6 vols. large 
paper, &c. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


ANOTHER PROPERTY 3 
Comprising various Prteuteiy-grinted Works by J. O. Halliwell 


—Shakspeare’s Plays, 6 vols. with engravings by Heath, blue 
morocco extra—Gesneri Historia Animalium, 4 vols. in 3 with 





It and. 
coloured Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bouné 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


EWELS, PLATE, WATCHES, and other 
e Valuables, for Sale by Auction every Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, at DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS’, Great Metro- 
litan Auction Mart, King-street, Covent garden, ‘London, W. -C. 
Established 1813. Large or Small C can be i 
in these Sales. 


UMISMATICS.—On August the 30th will 
beein, at ee ae under the direction of the Book- 
THEOD. BOM, the bab blic SALE of the celebrated 
er BiNET of COINS and MEDA of all Countries and all 
1 aoe also of Looe beautiful NUMI ISMATIC LIBRARY 
left byt he late T. ART de la oop Knight, Professor 
of M &e. he Catalogue enumerati’ 
those Coins and Medals. numbers, of the Middle — any 
Modern Time, and also ~~x%; oe ee 650 num bers, is 
to be had, post paid, at 10d. in postage-stam The Catalogue of 
the Numismatic Library is sold separately wnt 2d., and delivered 
on post-paid demands by the Director of the ‘Auction, G. Theod. 
Bom, Kalverstraat E10, Amsterdam. Within a short. delay, the 
Second Volume of the Catalogue, containing the ancient Grecian 
and Roman Coins and Medals, will be published. 























Sales by Auction 
Valuable Shells. 


(®. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
at his Great Room, 38, Ki: Covent-gard: 

BARLY i nO SEPTEDM MBER, a SECOND C (OlCE COLLECTION 
of RARE and VALUABLE SHELLS, taken chiefly on the 
newly-formed island near the mouth of the Harbour of Port 
Louis ag pa Many gs them are quite new to science, and 
have been b 1 well versed in concho- 
memes aR tat who bes given up collecting on his own 
any are of the greatest rarity, and all worthy the 

attention of amateurs and the public. 








Miscellaneous Books, a Clergyman’s Library; fine Illus- 
trated Works, &c.—Four Days’ Sale. 


MM ESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, August 17, and three following days, at 1 o'clock, 
a COLLECTION BOOKS, including a Clergyman’s Li werd 
and some fine ilust Works from the Library of an Archi 
tect; comprising Roberts's Holy Land, a coloured copy, 4 vols. 
folio, half morocco— Lake oe ge 8 Venice, coloured plates— Nash's 
Windsor Castle, col Finden’s Royal Gallery 
india proofs—Waring’s ‘Arts of Italy—Cotman’s Antiquities of 
Normandy— Mexico, illustrated coloured plates—Digby Wyatt's 
Industrial Arts, 2 vols. en 
: vols. ee Hortus Romanus, 7 iM — Horticultural Society’s 














PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To interest ah ped to customers, as above.. 
To ex, apenses do. . 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to new unt 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the peer jpiirn ae 








9 vols.—Punch, 42 vols.—Walpole’s Works, 5 vols.— 
Desfontaine’s Flora Atlantica, 4 vols.—The Im ictionary, 

2 vols.— Knight’s Popular History Dy oo . win aloes 
Europe, 20 vols.—Weale’s Theory of Bridges, ols.— Lardner’s 
Cyclopadia, 119 vols. Campbell's ‘8 fs. of the ee. 7 vols. 
—Lindsay’s Christian Art, 3 vols.—Chalmers’s Works of the Poets, 
21 vols.—Knight’s Portrait Gallery, 7 vols.—Fisher’s Portrait Gal- 
lery, 5 vols.— Waverley Novels, 48 vols.— Editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics—Modern Theolog ty by the most eminent Theolo- 
gians of the oer and ks in General Literature; also an 














59,718 14 0 

To bonus of 245 per cent... LTA aay Ets . 24,882 15 10 

To balance carried ‘forward. Seneee ereccee eccescccece 6,225 17 7 

£269,223 5 11 

By balance brought forward from last account .. £5,817 410 
By gross profit for the half year, after making pro- 

vision for bad and doubtful debts......... oe 263,406 1 1 

£269,223 5 11 

We, the undersigned, have ined the f jing Balance- 





sheet, and have found the same to be correct, 


(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN)) ,.3; 
R. H. SWAINE, j Auditors. 


London and County Bank, 29th July, 1869. 
The he foregoing | Report having ben gh aries by the Booetary, i a9 
were p 


following 
e Report be received noo ree and bowery for 








.* That 
the use of = shareholders.” 


2 “That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Board of 





escope—Box of Water Colours and Drawing In- 
fame a Troe s Print of Holman Hunt's “christ ie the 
Temple,’ in neat frame—a few Oil Paintings, Framed Prints, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Extensive Library of the late C. T. SWANSTON, Esq., 
Q.C. F.R.S. F.S.A., &¢.—Fourth to Twelfth Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & GIMPSOs ene SELL 








mAs Tak gree at their House, 47 uare, W.C., 
on SAT it 14, and follo i dar the Fou Fourth to 
yp h ba Sale of the very extensive LIBRARY of the late 
Cc. T. SWAN .; comprising eg of 50,000 volumes of 


Rare and ey ‘Books in every branch of Literature, English 
and | Foreign, the. result | of nearly half-a-century’s ardent researc! 
a fine and very tall copy of the First 
Folio, i ye. 
11 be sent on receipt of twelve stamps. Catalogues 
of the Ginciading Barton of the Library, extending to about ten 
days’ Sal be ready. 








m Jonson’s copy, with his autograph— 
British Gallery of ‘Contemporary Portraits, 2 vols. morocco— 
Sutherland Gallery, 4 vols. india proofs— Book ‘of © ager Prayer. 
an edition of poping a oe rarity, viene in 1627, and believ 
to be unique, as no copy found in any of our oublin libra- 
ries—a most inte! — ing. Collection of Autograph Letters of Emi- 
Yorks, original impressions, with several 


May bowieuna two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if b; 
post, on receipt of two ame: one J a8 J 


ee Sale of High-Class ‘Modern Oil Paintings, by Sir 
. Wilkie, G. Smith, Wm. Linnell, Herring, sen., dc. 


M ESSRS. HARDWICK, BEST & Y OUNG 

are favoured with instructions from the Trustees of Mr. 
GEORGE MASON, to CATALOGUE aut SELL by AGorsaa> 
on THURSDAY, August 19, in the Saloon of St. George’s Hall. 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. the valuable COLLECTION ot 
High-Class MODERN PICTURES formed by Mr. GEORG 
MASON, including 


‘The Douttens’s Shop,’ b: ety poh Wilts. 
‘Searching for = Will,’ by ¢ 
A Landscape, by W ae Linnel i> 
*The Horse Fair, by J. F. Herring, sen. 
anaeoene. by John — 
Landsca) pe with Shee oop, by 
And pleasing Rremriee by Marshall, Hardy, rectly, Webb, &e. 


Also several valuable Proof Bugavinns and Indian-Ink Draw- 
ings by J. W. Parratt, together h a few popular Engravings, 
The Collection will be on view in the Saloon of St. Geo: rge’s Hall, 
Bradford, on and after Monday, the 16th of August. 
Catalogues will be ready one week previous to the Sale, and may 
be had of the Auctioneers, at their Offices in Bradford and Leeds. 
The Sale to commence at four o’clock in the sea Precisely, 
N.B.—The Auctioneers invite, with o 
Collectors of wees Modern Art to the above import: nt Sale, feel- 
ing satisfied that the works are the genuine productions of the 
artists to whom they are attributed, and they venture to assert 
that (although the Collection does not number many yet) is the 
most important ie of a that has ever taken place in 
Yorkshire; and, moreover, t' ays re instructed to announce that 
ne a property than that belonging to the Trustees of Mr. 
ill be ineluded in the Sale. 











At all Libraries, 
IR JON a BARRINGTON’S PERSONAL 
KETCHES of HIS OWN TIMES. 
London: G. Routledge & Sons. 


Just ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. one. with Portrait and 
emoir, price 
ERSONAL SKETC HES of are OWN 
TIMES. By a ayers BARRINGTON 
This interesti ds with ing incidents fro 

real life illustrating re ite and ’¢ character, and contains anec- 
dotal reminiscences of Lord Norbury, ‘O'Connell, Flood, Charle- 
mont, and a host of Trish celebrities, most of whom were personal 


friends of the author. 
London: G. Routledge & Sons. 


BAlness LANCASHIRE. Edited by Jonn 
HARLAND, F.S.A., and the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 
The oe Br Volume, completing the Work, will shortly be pub- 
lished. Circular, giving particulars, will be sent on applica- 
tion, by fine to Mr. ‘Grr, OLD on meg ~ia HESTER. 

L : G. Routledge & So: 


“Int 1 ‘vol. a 8vo. with Portrait, price 198. a 
NATURE. STUDY, as Azeliashlo to the 
yn 











= ¢ foRtay and ELO JU ENC 
NRY DIRCKS, C.E, LL.D 


London; df fn ig Son & Co. 44, Doveraianek, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, price 2la. 


BSERVATIONS made at the MAG- 

NETICAL sna. METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY, 
TRINITY COLLE pee Bs peer the Direction of 

HUMPHREY LLOYD, ie ». | eeeeed of Trin. College, 


Dublin’ gi fea & Co. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS, CHEAP. 





WILKINS, CONCILIA MAGN BRITAN- 
NIA, 4 vols. folio, calf, 127. 128. 


SHAW’S STAFFORDSHIRE, Large Paper, 
2 vols. folio, calf, 35%. 

PAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY, with 
600 Coloured Plates, 13 vols. 62. 108. (cost 202.) 


CAMDEN’S BRITANNIA, by Gough, best 
edition, Plates and Maps, 3 vols. folio, half russia, gilt, 32. 10s. 


PALAZONTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PUB- 
LICATIONS, from beginning to 1860, with 600 Plates, 15 vols. 
4to. 71. 78. 

ATHENEUM, Journal of Literature, Science, 
and the Fine Arts, from the commencement, 1828, to end of 
1867, 40 vols. 4to. as published (6 vols. neatly bound), 51. 58. 

RAMUSIO, NAVIGATIONI e VIAGGI, with 
curious Maps and Plates, 3 vols. folio, calf, (Venetia, 1563, &c.). 
21. 188. 


MARSDEN’S NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA 
ILLUSTRATA, with 1,000 engraved Coins, 2 vols. ae in 1, 
splendid presentation copy, calf, gilt edges, rare, 5/. 5 

OWEN and BLAKEWAY’S SHREWSBU RY, 
2 vols. 4to. calf, 61. 188. —Another (Copy: on Large Paper, finely 
bound in russia extra, gilt, 101. 1 

WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 
by Jardine, Coloured Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. half morocco, 4l. 10s. 
(published at 101. 10s.) 


JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY— 
Mammalia, Ornitholo; Entomology, Ichthyology, 1,000 Co- 
loured Plates, 40 vols. cloth, nice clean set, good as new, 5l. 188. 
(published at 91.) 

WARTON’S ENGLISH POETRY, 4 vols. 8vo. 
boards, uncut, 358. 

REES’S CYCLOPEDIA, with 600 Plates, 45 
vols. 4to. neatly half-bound calf, 42. 15s. 


BEWICK’S BRITISH BIRDS, complete 1847, 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, clean copy, 31s. 6d. 


MOTHERWELL’S MINSTRELSY, Ancient 


and Modern, 4to. boards, scarce, 30s. 


KAY'S SCOTTISH PORTRAITS, 356 Plates, 
with original Coloured Drawing by Kay, and Manuscript De- 
scriptions, a splendid vol. roy: sy 4to. finely bound in calf, 91. 98. 


On Sale by Sackett & EpMonps, 
11, BULL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
bd ad Catalogues | post free. 


Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


MEDWIN’S LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. A New, Improved and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 
price 7s. 6d. 

The SPAS of GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE and ITALY. By Dr. T.M. MADDEN, 
‘Author of ‘ Change of Climate.’ A Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 


A PEEP at BRITTANY, the BRETONS, 
and BRETON LITERATURE. 1 vol. 10s.6d. (Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MARRIED. 


By the Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange, ’* Kate Kennedy,’ &c. 

“A lively story, smoothly told.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“Constructed, on Mrs. Newby’s laudable system of discarding 
sensationalism.”— Atheneum. 

“May be onmnanes asa pleasing and truthful exposition of 
os life.” "— Obse: 

e story is wall told. The characters are boldly and truth- 
fully pie, and the lesson taught is an excellent one 
Liverpool Albion. 


A Second Edition, in 2 vols. 


’ 
A WOMAN’S ERROR. 
By F. TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Broken Fetters.’ 
‘This novel will be considered a decided success.”—Observer. 
** Smoothly written, and easy and agreeable reading. 
Mor rning Si aeartiaer. 
“Though not so epaiting as ‘ Broken Fetters,’ it displays more 
genius, and will be read with pleasure.” — Messenger. 
= te will place Mrs. Trollope’s name among writers of fiction in 
the very highest rank.” — Brighton Examiner. 


PHILIP VAUGHAN’S MARRIAGE. By the 


Author of ‘ Felicia’s Dowry,’ &c. [This day. 
CUTHBERT KNOPE. 2 vols. [This day. 
FAVILLA’S FOLLIES. 2 vols. [Ready. 
DR. ARMSTRONG. 83 vols. (Ready. 
MY BRIDES. 1 vol. (This day. 
The MAGICAL EYE-GLASS. 1 val Tilus- 

trated. 


COLSTON. By the Author of ‘Skating on Thin 


THRICE DEAD. By Pavut Feévat, Author 
of ‘ The Duke's Motto,’ ‘ Bel Ronseudat &c. 3 vols. 


(Next week, 

SOCIETY in a GARRISON TOWN. By the 
Author of ‘ Myself and My Relatives.’ 3 vols. 

“Jt is worthy of the author of ‘ The Chronicles of Carlingford.’” 

Manchester Examiner, 

DR. HARCOURT'S ASSISTANT. 
« The story is unquestionably exciting, and cleverly ee. ” 
y 


graph. 
SHOOTING STARS, In 3 vols, [Ready. 





OLDTOWN FOLKS." 


“A novel of great power and beauty, and something 
more than a mere novel—we mean that it is worth thought- 
ful people’s reading....It is a finished literary work and 
will well repay the reading.”—Literary Churchman. 


“There are few writers who could recall such a condition 
of things and persons more graphically than Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, and we may say at once that ‘Oldtown Folks’ is 
as racy a production in its painting of character as it is 
picturesque in its description of scenery and costume, and 
of the town itself. We do not remember to have seen the 
author more in her element than in these volumes. They 
have all her playful humour, her marked individuality, 
and her sympathy with whatever is kindly and good.” 

Morning Post. 


‘Mrs. Beecher Stowe seems to have recovered all her 
old fascinating power of making homely scenes of more 
interest to the reader than the most exciting sensational 
incidents, and in touches of sly humour, and sustained 
faculty of character-drawing, she carries on from first to 
last with unflagging delight.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“The present work, although it cannot lay claim to the 
same nobility of purpose as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is yet 
above it as a literary composition, and will do more to 
place the name of the authoress among the higher ranks 
of her craft than any previous effort of her pen. The 
authoress enters with heart and soul into the various 
shades of character that were distinctive of a religious 
state of society now passed away, or existing only in scat- 
tered situations; and her language, picturesque and terse, 
has all that nameless charm that we are accustomed to 
admire in the sweet pages of Washington Irving....We 
rarely get hold of so sensible and well-written a work, and 
might fill our columns with gems taken from these pages ; 
but as that would not after all give any correct notion of 
the work in its entirety, we can only commend it to all 
who are capable of appreciating a thoughtful work where 
exciting interest is made subservient to solid reasoning, 
and where every chapter yields something that may teach 
as well as amuse.”—E£xaminer. 


“© We have no space to dwell upon the accounts of the 
external life of the New England villagers, of the Thanks- 
giving Days, in which countless multitudes of pumpkin- 
pies and turkeys were consumed by jolly Puritans, of the 
egg-flip, which was not despised even by Calvinist minis- 
ters, and the dances, which were justified by the precedent 
of Mr. Ready-to-Halt and Miss Despondency in ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ There are many pleasant sketches of these and 
other manners and customs of the natives; and, in spite of 
the defects in artistic merit of the book, it is worth a glance 
from any one who wishes to understand a remarkable and 
almost extinct form of society, whose results are still 
important in the development of American character.” 

Saturday Review. 

“* A very good novel indeed, full to repletion of delicate 
sketches of very original characters, and clever bits of dia- 
logue, and vivid descriptions of natural scenery.” —Spectator. 


“Then there are such dear, loveable old ladies, grand- 
mothers and aunts, to feel a hearty liking for, and some 
cross maiden ladies to dislike or pity as the reader pleases. 
Indeed we cannot say anything further in the praise of ‘Old- 
town Folks’ than by recommending our readers to make 
their acquaintance as quickly as possible.” —Observer. 


*‘The contrast between ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and the 
present work is like passing from the roar and turmoil of 
Fleet-street into the quiet stillness of one of the grass- 
grown courts which are within a stone’s-throw.” 

Atheneum. 


**So liberal has Mrs. Stowe been in sketches of this kind, 
that it almost seems as if, after having been busy collect- 
ing materials for an unlimited number of tales during any 
number of years, she had suddenly come to the determi- 
nation to write one more book, and one only, and in that 
to use up the whole of her stock of jottings and notes. 
Some of the pages positively bristle with terse and epigram- 
matic sayings, and yet the homely every-day life of the 
personages treated of is so graphically and pleasantly re- 
corded, that the reader is spared the feeling that he is in 
the presence of any singularly sharp and clever people. 
Altogether, ‘Oldtown Folks’ is a charming book, and can- 
not fail to become exceedingly popular.”—City Press. 


“We really think this the best book Mrs. Stowe has ever 
written, except ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”—Literary World. 


‘‘These make it delightful reading. It probably gives 
one of the best ideas that could be given of the manner of 
man the New Englander of eighty years ago was—a sort 
of grotesque Covenanter—a stern Calvinist, with a vein of 
sly humour and a decided eye for business. You are not 
sure whether to like or dislike him ; but, upon the whole, 
the balance will probably incline in his favour. Perhaps 
to this conclusion the reader may be turned partly by the 
charming pictures of the domestic life of the people. Rude 
in style, but kindly in heart, with a general mixing of classes 
and a professed levelling of all distinctions which still left 
distinctions plainly marked, New Englanders and New 
England society had its beauties, and Mrs. Stowe has taken 
care that we should see them.”—Scotsman. 





* OLDTOWN FOLKS. By Harriet Beeconer Stowe, 
Author of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ 3 vols.—London; Samp- 
son Low, Son & Marston, 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
Rom, « a Lge STORY: ant other Poems. 
. HECTOR COURCEL 
_ London: ‘Lounane, Green, and Co. = <a 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. 


HAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS, 
K Edited with Dissertations, Notes, and a Life of the Author, 
by a i WALTER M. HATCH, M.A., Fellow of New Cel- 
ege, Oxfo! 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo. price Sixrance, 


[ESPOTISM. By the Author of ‘ Vital Law.” 
To John Henry Newman, who has accepted and illustrated 
the ae Me ht of ‘Authority, and to Thomas Carlyle, who has 
asserted emonstrated the human uses of Despotism,—these 
pages are anchionted by one whose cause is not yet searched out. 


_London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. CALDER’S SMALLER SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Just published, in 18mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


aS for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 

CALDER, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, 
——— Abridged from the Author's * Familiar Explanation 
of Arithmetic. 


London: | Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- Tow. 


ADAPTED TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, and KEY, price 2s. 6d. 


OWAED'S LATIN EXERCISES EX- 
TENDED. New Edition, adapted a the Syntax of the 
Public School 1 Latin Primer by H. PRIOR, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
London: Tongmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
ABOLITION OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
Just published, in 8vo. pp. 350, price 5s. cloth, 


180 USSIONS in the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands, on the ABOLI- 
TION of PATENTS ; Speeches and Papers by Count Bismarck, 
M. Cueva.ier, R. A. ‘Mac crre, M.P., Sir Rounpett Pacmer, M.P. 
Lord Stan.ey, M.P., &c.: with Suggestions as to Internationa! 
Arrangements regarding Inventions and Copyrights. 
_ London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- -row. 














THE REV. E. ST. pee PARRY'S NEW GREEK 
G MAR, 
Just published, fn rn price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
be > GREEK ACCIDENCE: being the First 
Part of a New Elementary Greek Grammar, intended asa 
Companion to ae Public School Latin Primmer. By ED ‘ARD 
ST. JOHN RRY, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; ae of 
‘ Reges_et Heroes,’ * Origines Romane,’ and * Ciceronis Episto- 
larum Delectus’ ; Editor of ‘ Terence’ in the‘ Bibliotheca Classica.» 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
A COMPLETE NOVELTY IN PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 
On September 4th will be published, the First Number of 
HE ILLUSTRATED MIDLAND NEWS, 
A First-class Pictorial Newspaper, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Leading Artists. 
Illustrated Notes on Arts and Manufactures. 
Paes, Sold Eve exe nnens 
Offices :—108, s New strect rmingham. 
Printing Works: —Market Hall e, Birmingham. 
ac «* Only a limited space devoted to Advertisers. 
HE CHEMICAL NEWS, and Journal of 
Physical Science. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. 
No. 507 contains—The Estimation of the so-called Precipitated 
Phosphates in Manures, and the Estimation of Soluble Phosphates 
generally—The Products of the Destructive Distillation of Resin 
—Detection of Potash and Soda by Blowpipe Vesiculation—The 
Methods of Analysis and the Composition of various Chemical 
Manufacturing Products — Pro; Plan of cmon Iron 
Vessels against and Corrosion—Action of Permanganate of 
Potassa upon eine ene: Point of Water containing 
Gases in Solution and on the Regelation of Ice—Laxmannite, a 
New Mineral from Beresowsk—Comparison between the Saline 
Constituents of the are of Sheep's Wool and the Human Per- 
P , &ec. 
London: Henry Gillman, ‘Boy- court, Ludgate- nae Manchester : 
J. Heywood. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart 
YDNEY HOUSES of PARLIAMENT. — 
The BUILDER of THIS WEEK—Sd. by post—contains fine 
View and Plan of Houses of Parliament and Government Offices, 
Sydney —Labour-Saving Machi Rare et Theatres—The 
Amsterdam Exhibition—and other Pape 
__1,York-street, ‘Covent-garden, W.C.. vad at Newsmen. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


XETER CHANGE forthe BRITISH LIONS. 
Edited by SNUG hey JOINER. 


Conte 
on Prologue—History 7 cf tee 5 British faetiice- Oe Ue Wall 


Secu Spectral Observations—Mercurius Rex : a Chemical *Ode 
—On the Alcoholic Compound termed ** Punch —Alphabet for 
Young Associa tes—Rejected fecagyey To the Dyspeptic Mem- 
bers—Eozoon Canadense: a Lay of Chivalry from Section C.— 
What will they do with it ?—Original Letter from Sir Francis 
Bacon—Curiosities of the Cathedral—Comparative Anatomy—The 
Pharmaceutical Conference, &c. 

penton. London : 





Of all. Booksellers and at the “Railway 
Pardon & Son, Paternoster-row, London, 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AS BLEUS, a Literary Chronicle and 
Review, ready October 1st, price 6d. Monthly. Books and 
Serials to be sent Sirect to the Editress, Church House, Stratford- 
le-Bow, London 
Patefnoster-row,, August 10, 1869. 


A es of THOMAS BEWICK. Written 

Himself. With numerous Woodcuts of Fishes and 

Vi y the Author. 1 vol. cloth, price 138. 6d. — Also, 

Tignes HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 2 vols. cloth, 
price 31s. 6d. 


London; Sold by Longmans and Co.; and by all Booksellers. 
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MR. MU 
LIST OF 


RRAY’S 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS. 








DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First Latin Course. 


A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vocabularies. Eleventh Edition, 
— the Accidence arranged for the ‘Public School Latin Primer.’ 12mo. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Latin Reading Book. 


An Introduction to Ancient Mytholo; Geography, Roman Antiquities and 
History. With Notes anda Diellenmpe” 12mo. : 33. Od, ‘. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin Poetry. 1. Easy 


Hexameters and Peatenseions. 2. —_ Ovidiane. 3. Prosody and Metre. 
4, First Latin Verse Book. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin Prose Com- 


position. Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exer- 
cises on the Syntax. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and 


Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 3s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, with a Latin- 


English , wy to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, pay Ceesar’s ‘Gallic War.’ 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR for the Upper 


Forms. By WM. SMITH, LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


WM. SMITH’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and 
Money. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


Dr. 


WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. 


KING EDWARD VI’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. The 


Latin Accidence ; ioiating a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English Trans- 
lation. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for 


Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELE- 


GIACS; designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 





Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the First Invasion by the Romans; with Conversations at the End of each 
Chapter. New Edition, continued to 1863. With 100 Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 


Conquest by the Gauls; with Conversations at the End of each Chapter. New 
Edition, continued to 1856. With 70 Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. % 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GERMANY, from 


the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius. New Edition, con- 
tinued to 1868. With 50 Woodcuts. 12mo, 4s. 


Mis. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA, Part I. A First Greek Course, con- 


taining Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part II. A Reading Book for Young 


Scholars ; containing Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian 
History. With a Lexicon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part III. Greek Prose Composition ; 


containing the Rules of Syntax, with Copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 
(Just ready. 


The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR for the Upper 


Forms. By Professor CURTIUS. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 
Medium 8vo. 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO- 


LOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. Abridged from the above. With 


Dr. of 


750 Woodcuts. 


200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 
Crown 8vo. 


a and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 
7s. 6d. 








HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA. An Introduction 


to the Study of Greek. Comprehending a Grammar, Delectus, and Exerci 
Book, with Vocabularies, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Translated by 


BLOMFIELD. A New and Revised Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. (Just ready. 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS : a Critical Examination 


of the Meaning and Etymology “ Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, with 
Notes, by FISHLAKE. 8vo. 12s 





BUTTMANN’S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. With 


all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and Usage. Translated, with 
Notes, by FISHLAKE and VENABLES. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LEATHESS PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


With an Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis ii—vi. and Psalms 
ivi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER SERIES. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 68 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. With 74 


Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. With 79 Wood- 


cuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With 


Translations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. With 90 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


bate a from the Chief Writers, chronologically arranged. 2 vols, 16mo. 


A 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


NEW WORKS. 


HIRELL: a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ 3 vols. 

“A powerful novel....A tale written by a poet....Mr. Saunders 
writes always the best “descriptive English The heroine half 
dies of love ; and when he, Cunliff, repentant, renews his suit for 
her hand, writes him letters as fine as Clarissa’s to ag , 

Spectator, 

““* Hirell,’ apart from its dramatic power and idyllic grace, 
abounds with life-like Lap peas + some sketched with vigour,.... 
others dainty as a poet's dream ; 3 glowing descriptions of landscape, 
every one a distinct picture, and diverse characters which have 
veritable being, crowd upon us.”—Jllustrated London News. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of 
the CITY of LONDON, and its 


Livery Companies. 
By the Rev. T. ARUNDELL, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 
Cambridge, F.G.S., and Vicar of Hayton. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


“ Our readers will enjoy this book. The whole work furnishes a 
very int interesting = a of the most curious features in our past 
social 


My INSECT QUEEN: a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement.’ 3 vols. 


“This work at once commends itself to the favourable notice of 
the reader; it is an RepavreEnes but very readable account of 
country life.”—John Bi 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COCHRANE, Earl of Dundonald, 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear- 
Admiral of the Fleet, &c. 


In completion of ‘The Autobiography of a Seaman.’ 
SON, the Eleventh Earl. In 2 vols. with Portrait, 30s. 
“The events related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane 
as clearly as if he were speaking to us. He was the greatest 
sailor of the present century, if we deduct the five years which 
preceded the battle of Trafalgar.”—Atheneum. 


+ 
WISE asaSERPENT: a Novel. 
By J. A. ST. JOHN BLYTHE. 3 vols. 

“ * Wise asa Serpent’ is interesting, and the subject is skilfully 
handled; it is sufficiently exciting, but it does not degenerate 
into any thing morbid or sensational. It is a ‘soul's tragedy,’ and 
will repay perusal.”—A 


The SELECTED WRITINGS of Vis- 
count STRANGFORD : SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL, and GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL. 


Bdited by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. 
a Portrait of Lord Strangford and Map, 21s. 


“These volumes yield precious nuggets of information regard- 
ing the countries written about.”—Spectator. 


LOVE ME for MY LOVE: a 
Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 2 vols. 


° Tn; 
ROPES of SAND: a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ A Screw Loose.’ 3 vols. 

“Its cleverness is patent. It will float on the tongues of the 
multitudes at our sea-side circulating libraries, a name which, 
for other merits, a select few had enshrined in their classical 
sanctums.’’— Saturday Review. 


CUT ADRIFT: a Novel. 


By ALBANY FOUSLANOTE. Author of ‘ A Tangled Skein." 


By his 


In 2 yols. with 


“The plot of the story is te designed to surprise us at 
each turn, and our interest in it is never allowed to fail.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


VERONIQUE: a Novel. 


By Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT (Mrs. Ross Church). 
[Just ready. 


RicHaRD Bentiey, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_.>-— 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8vo. with Illustrations, 158. 

“ An essentially pleasant book, overflowing with amusing anec- 
dotes, wondrous adventures, and agreeable gossip.”— Examiner. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzir 
SELINA EDEN. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


“A frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant 
holiday.”—Saturday Review. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Her- 


WORTH DIXON. Depicatep, py Express Permission, To 
THE QueEN. Sixta Epirion. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marruew 


BROWNE. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 24. 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Suruer- 


LAND EDWARDS. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 


of ‘MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 


The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, a of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vo 
“*The Minister's oll is, in many seed resneree, Mrs. 
Oliphant’ 's most powerful and poetic work.” —A 
‘The Minister's Wife ’is a story which, fie” te oom it 
describes, is rich in pictures that are leasant to see, scenes on 
which the eye gladly lingers, and which, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions, 
eloquent in the outbursts of feeling, and — tender in its natural 
and unstrained pathos.”—Saturday 


URSULA’S LOVE-STORY. 3 vols. 


“‘ As a picture of contemporary manners, ‘ Ursula’s Love-Story’ 
has more than ordinary merit. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and 
well told, its language is simple and correct. Evidences of culture 
are frequent in its pages, over which hangs a pleasant aroma of 
refinement and good taste. Ursula is an attractive heroine, admi- 
rably depicted. Edgar Ravenal, Mrs. Daynham and all the cha- 
racters, even to the most subordinate, are lifelike. Their actions 


and gossip, loves, betrothals and marriages are well described, and | 


constitute with the main interest a very pleasant novel.” 
Atheneum. 


’ 
The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Watrzr 
THORNBURY. 3 vols. 

“This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country 
life and scenery, the breezy Wiltshire downs, the pleasant shady 
lanes, and the sun-flecked woods, form an admirable framework, 
and one in which Mr. Pheeabhre dves well to take pride. All the 
incidents of art-life are told with a skill which betrays the prac- 
tised student. The characters of Amy Robinson, a charming 
figure, and Julia Beauflower, the spirited dashing girl, ready 
with her wits and her tongue, have the charm and = of life.” 

Atheneum. 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Cottiys. 
“A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with an author pame 
has so thorough a knowledge of men and manners.”—John B 
IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 
of ‘ A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 


* This story is decidedly interesting, and its scenes are described 
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LITERATURE 
Exeter: a Retrospect. 

“Beware of the man who has read but one 
book,” is one of many very foolish proverbs. 
The quality of that man’s knowledge and the 
weapons it may afford him for argument depend 
entirely on the truthfulness of the author. 
Now authors, as the visitors to Exeter and 
the students of Devonshire history will find, 
have not left the curious inquirer to one book. 
The catalogue of works illustrating Devonshire 
history and topography is a large volume in itself. 
Ifa man’s life were long enough to enable him to 
read all these productions, he would lack leisure 
for digesting them. He would, indeed, have 
the chance of getting at something besides the | 
chronicle of this “land of deep valleys.” <A | 
large subject is, for example, opened in Mr. 
Wilsou’s ‘ View of the Universe, including the 
History of Bideford.” 

Then all the scholars, philosophers, and 
others who are neither, who will be assembled 


took Devonshire for a subject. Pole and Risdon 
left their works incomplete. Milles, Chapple 
and Badcock died, we believe, in the midst of 
their labours. This fatality so influenced Pel- 
whele that he determined to bring out his 
work in separate volumes as soon as each was 
finished. He did it, he remarked, to save time, 
and he got so confused in his own over-hastiness 


that his second volume outstripped him in | 


hurry, and contrived to appear before the first! 
At a later period the Rev. Mr. Moore wrote a 
county history, and by forgetting to enrich it 
with an index, rendered it all but useless to 
the “ curious inquirer.” 

Still the country is open and beautiful, easy 
of access, and so full of old memorials that 
excursionists from Exeter will find they can 
scarcely turn their faces in any direction without 
striking the trail of races long since passed 
away. About Dartmoor, the way of life of the 
old Britons, how they dwelt, where they tarried, 
how they wended, the bridges they built, the 
roads they made, and the graves in which they 
rest, may be seen, or may be faintly traced. 
Up this very Exe the swarthy Pheenicians 
brought their well-freighted vessels, and in 





next week in the fair and ancient city of} Place of the foreign gear took back the British 
Exeter, might have one question alone to occupy | tin. The refuse ore of the smelting-houses of the 
them, and no satisfactory way of settling it | Phoenicians who lived and worked on the soil 
after all. For who could reconcile the etymo- is not unfrequently turned up to connect the 
logical irreconcilabilities, if we may so call, present with the past. The language even of 
them, connected with the score of alleged | the old nations sometimes presents itself in the 
derivations of the names of the county and of | names of localities, but losing to the vulgar ear 


the city? Every man has his favourite puzzle 
which he picks to pieces and refits with an air | 
of comic satisfaction. Some of the most accom- | 
plished hands at these difficult exercises come | 
very near to the solution and yet contrive to | 
muddle it. They are like the retired Londoner | 
who, hearing “ John Parry” mentioned, blandly | 
remarked, “I know! John Parry is a musician | 
who plays at some place in town on a German 
Reed!” 

If Westcote’s quaint book on Devonshire in | 
1630 had not been all that his pains and patience | 
could seriously make it, one might now be 
excused, perhaps, for taking it for sly, satirical | 
history. How wonderfully he flounders in the 
very slough of confusion, as he learnedly and | 
unlearnedly discusses the meanings hidden in 
the otherwise unintelligible names of places. | 
With what an air of relief he comes to the) 
conclusion that De Avonshire, or the shire of 
rivers, is at least as true a meaning as any | 
other. And how marvellously does he stumble | 
and splash and scramble through the old) 
British marshes to find meanings which need | 
not be looked for, for Exeter. And how droll | 
he looks as he emerges with a couple which | 
will not at all adapt themselves to his purposes. | 
Iskia is an elder-tree, he says, argal “ Exeter.” | 
Or, “look here,” he seems to exclaim, “take | 
this other fact. isc was the name for the 
reeds which Northmen used for thatching.” So 
Exeter, it is suggested, may be the City of 
Reeds! He might as well have tried to find | 
a trace of the name in the apples and the} 
cider for which the county is famous. But | 
the elder-tree is as strange to the city as the | 
ilex was to Marnhead till Mr. Balle imported it 
from America. As for the thatching-reeds, they | 
were as rare about the Exe as the Scandina- | 
vians who used them beyond sea. Exe is only one | 
of the many old words for “ water.” Westcote | 
in his fitting British names to English meanings | 
illustrates the remark of Voltaire, to the effect | 
that etymologists are people with whom vowels | 
go for little and consonants for nothing at all! | 

Other county writers have stumbled in other 
ways. Indeed, there was a time when a fatality 
seemed to connect itself with writers who 


the significance the names once bore to all. 

The memory of the Dane is like the blood of 
the invader, not yet washed out of the Teign- 
mouth cliffs down which it ran, a red libation 
to fate. He who stands by the Hubblestone, 
and muses on the defeat at Appledore, is a sort 
of contemporary with two epochs; particularly 
if he has faith in the local story, that there 
sleeps the once-dreaded Hubba, the hoop of 
gold encircling his luxurious locks, and his stal- 
wart hand on the treasure which is also said to 
be lying at his side. Antiquaries may be auda- 
cious enough to look into the secrets of this 
rock-sepulchre of a hero. They may then track 
a road which is the pathway of heroes, that 
road from Brunedune to Axminster, along which 
Athelstan struggled with and smote the Norse- 
man. At the latter place, noted now for giving 
a name to such carpets as Athelstan’s foot never 
pressed, the valiant soldier joyously buried five 
kings and six thousand foemen; and tearfully 
laid in the ground his own Bishop of Sherborne, 
whose presence in the fight was more pleasant 
to Athelstan than was that of the priestly 
warrior Walker to King William at the Battle 
of the Boyne. 

Like the historian who thought it worth while 
to state how recently snipe had been shot in 
Conduit Street, or where Conduit Street stood, 
we may record that the ancient and respectable 
squacco was shot in Devonshire long after the 
last bustard had been brought down on Salis- 
bury Plain. If we were to say that the Exeter 
Mail was exposed to the sudden attack of a 
hungry lion on the road as late as 1816, we 
should seem to imply that the route to London 
had its wild African incidents. We simplify 
the matter by adding that this lion had escaped 
from a menagerie near Salisbury. When the 
guard fired at it to save the passengers, its 
owner, with a fine sense of the fitness of things, 
offered him and others 500I. if they would de- 
sist. The passengers were worth nothing to the 
lion’s owner, but the lion was worth a good 
deal; and moreover, as he justly remarked, if 
the beast was shot, the holes in the skin would 
render it almost valueless ! 

As connecting the present Exeter with the 





past, there is no more potent link than the 
Cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter. It took four 
hundred years to build after its first stone was 
laid, in the year 1050. This fact gave the city 
pre-eminence, but Exeter has not been without 
a rival for supremacy in the county. It has 
always been of first-rate importance, but there 
was a time when one other Devonshire city, at 
least, looked down upon its traditig prosperity 
as vulgar. Drewsteignton, the “ Druids’ Teign 
Town”—a town of priests on the Teign,—is said 
to have once prided itself on its ecclesiastical 
superiority. It ranked in its own estimation 
above secular towns, just as the genteel peuple 
of cathedral cities who live in the “Close” rank 
themselves above the “ persons” who live in 
the suburbs or in the market-place. Exeter, 
however, had at one period that excellence of 
cleanliness which is next to godliness. “Since 
Nature is the scavenger thereof,” said Fuller, 
in the seventeenth century, “Exeter is a very 
cleanly city.” It either lost its scavenger, which 
it could hardly do since it remained on its hill 
side, or men’s ideas as to what was or was not 
clean, changed. “ Exeter,” said Southey, in the 
last year of the last century, “is ancient, and 
stinks.” 

The government of Exeter was once of a 
two-fold quality. The corporation ruled the 
city, but not the Close, which was under the 
jurisdiction of the clergy. In disturbed times, 
the temporal power took the upper hand, and 
on one occasion, at least, with excellent effect. 
In Edward the Sixth’s time, Exeter was saved 
from rebel capture by the unity of the local 
rule. In quieter times the old division had 
force again, or rather weakness; and it is sin- 
gular to hear of the complaints made in the 
reign of Charles the First of the inconveniences 
arising from two distinct magisterial jurisdic- 
tions. The Close actually became a sanctuary 
for any villain who chose to resort to it. Things 
were worse when the Cathedral clergy were 
absent at their benefices. A universal, and 
more or less ragged rascalry made temporary 
home in the Close, and could not be removed. 


|The inhabitants had a well-founded fear that 


some day or other this mass of villany, of which 
might be said, as Dryden’s Dorax says, 

Each of ’em a host, 

A million strong of vermin every villain, 
would possess themselves of the city, and enjoy 
it as gentlemen of their quality would like 
to do. 

It was at this period that Devonshire had a 
great reputation for the manufacture of what 
was called Spanish cloth. Free trade was not 
then understood, for the Exeter merchants 
could not export any cloth so called that was 
not made in the county; nor could they buy 
any such cloth but in the market of Exeter! 
Into the question of the miscellaneous manu- 
factures of Exeter we need not enter. Its 
liveliest time, perhaps, was when it produced 
3,000/. worth of serges weekly. Its prosperity 
had both native and foreign enemies. When 
the city refused to pay a toll levied on its ships 
by the feudal Earl who was lord of both banks, 
he resorted to the simple process of toppling 
his trees down into the river, which formed bars 
that impeded navigation for years. He stopped 
the goose from laying because she would not 
give him all the golden eggs the Earl demanded! 
The coast-lords, too, were wont to be as obsti- 
nate touching their right to the “ providential 
wrecks” cast upon their coast! The Barbary 
rovers were hardly more cruel when they 
daringly ran up some of the rivers, looted a 
farmstead, carried off the hinds for slaves, and 
the pretty Devonshire lasses for the harems, 
and left subjects for touching sermons to be 
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reached in behalf of the funds for delivering 

hristian souls from captivity in Tunis, Algiers, 
or Morocco. If the Devonshire lasses became 
reconciled to being Sultanas, the hinds who 
were repurchased were not in a very joyous 
condition after returning home. The press-gang 
kept the whole coast in terror. It is still remem- 
bered that at one period the press was so hot 
that no herrings could be got into Exeter for a 
whole fortnight. 

Probably, but for difficulties presented by 
the roads—by bad roads, or by the want 
of any roads at all—the important city of 
Exeter saw less of the face of royalty than 
would otherwise have been vouchsafed to it. 
Nevertheless, the visits of royalty to the capi- 
tal, or to some favoured part of the county, 
have been not unfrequent. Perhaps the most 
remarkable was that of Edward the Confessor. 
It certainly made as much noise as any other 
princely visitation. When the King arrived 
the gates were closed, and the porter was too 
sound asleep to be easily roused. In attendance 
on Edward was Edulf, son of Ordgar, Earl of 
Devon. He was a gigantic young fellow, with 
a giant’s strength, and none of that usually 
amiable individual’s patience. In wrath at the 
King being kept waiting, Edulf tore the iron- 
work from off the gates with his hands, broke 
it across his knee, forced open the gates 
themselves with his foot, and to give the King 
room enough to enter, set his back against the 
city wall and pushed therewith a yard or two 
into the road within. An Earl’s son, with such 
thews and sinews, should have wedded with 
some one of those old Burgundian princesses, 
who, in training their wall-fruit, used to hammer 
the nails into the bricks with their knuckles! 
To pronounce the baptismal names of those 
delicate creatures would have made the jaws 
of a Devonian lover ache for a month; for the 
Devon mouth best shaped itself to soft syllables. 
The old intonation of West Saxon kings has 
not yet quite died away from the lips of the 
West Saxon peasantry. 

Royalty was once much interested in the 
silver-mines of Combe Marten, but it never con- 


descended to visit them. Their existence must 


have been pleasant to Edward the First; for 
that greatest of the Plantagenets joyfully saw 
arrive at the Tower the Combe Marten silver, 
which made the hearts of his coiners as glad 
as his own. This Devonshire silver effectually 
aided Henry the Fifth in carrying on his more 
brilliant than profitable war with France. This 
drain was the slow death of the mine. It was 
closed and re-opened again and again; but 
Hope herself would have battened it down for 
ever, as the proprietors did in 1848, when the 
produce would not pay for the work! There 
was no use in raising sixpences at ninepence 
apiece. 

The mines were not profitable for working 
when Richard the Third was in the county, 
which he left hurriedly on hearing that the castle 
of Exeter was called Rougemont. He was, how- 
ever, not a man to be frightened at a name, as 
he showed at Bosworth. Queen Elizabeth saw 
more of the men than of the county. “The 
gentlemen of Devon,” she said, “are all born 


. courtiers, with a becoming confidence”; every 


word of which is justified by her own experience 
of the frank devotion of gallant Walter Raleigh. 

Of all the royal incidents connected with 
Exeter, perhaps the most remarkable is the 
birth therein of a king’s daughter—one who 
has certainly not slipped out of history. Exeter 
once possessed a famous Dominican convent, 
which, with property thereunto belonging, fell 
to the share of the Russell family. They turned 
the conventual edifice into a family mansion, 


which they called Bedford House. It stood on 


a part of the site subsequently occupied by 
“ Bedford Crescent.” When Henrietta Maria 
was under peculiar difficulties, in 1644, and 
sought a home in Exeter, the Corporation 
assigned Bedford House to her as a residence, 
and a couple of hundred pounds to meet all 
exigencies, including the expected birth of a 
child. The child was, in due time, christened 
“ Henrietta Anne,” in the cathedral, with much 
state. It is just possible that Charles the First 
may have once looked upon the last of his 
children, as he was in Exeter, for a hurried 
moment or two, in July of that year. 

This Exeter princess was subsequently 
smuggled hence, and ultimately out of the 
kingdom, by Lady Morton. The lady was dis- 
guised as a beggar, the child passed for her 
son Peter—disguises that were not thrown off 
till the fugitives reached the other side of the 
Channel, when a coach and six carried them 
both to Paris. The little Exeter lady has left 
a name in history. She was the Henriette 
d’ Angleterre of French memoirs ; the nymph of 
many swains, the wife of the Duke of Orleans, 
the victim of a poisoned glass of chicory water, 
and the subject of one of the finest funeral 
orations of Bossuet. 

The Commonwealth knocked at Exeter gates 
as loudly as young Edulf of the tough sinews. 
Loyal or royal, tradition says that, when the 
city was famished, iarks, by thousands, flew 
and fell into it from the open quarter towards 
the sea; “the Cause of Causes,” as it was 
piously said, “ providing a feast for many poor 
people.” 

Devonshire saw Henrietta Anne’s brother, 
Charles the Second, skilfully dodging his 
pursuers, Sidford is worth visiting, with chro- 
nicle in hand, were it only to see the place 
where he was so nearly trapped and whence 
he so cleverly escaped. As for later kings, 
William the Third paid homage to the beauty 
of the Devonshire coast. Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George the Second, loved the Devonshire 





Torquay, and thinking it would be a marvel- 
lously pleasant place to play the prelate in. 
Let us assure him that there are far more 
agreeable illustrations of episcopal life than 
this. Let him go over to Paignton. If he can 
be touched by sentiment, if his pulses can be 
stirred by heroism, if he have head to under- 
stand and heart to feel all that Miles Cover- 
dale was, he will not look on what remains of 
the walls and towers of that bishop’s residence 
at Paignton without a feeling of reverential 
affection for the gentle scholar who went to 
dwell there in 1551, and left it, for exile, in 
1553. Eighteen years before had appeared his 
translation of the Scriptures—the first English 
Bible that had ever been printed. 

Devonshire is proud of the old ex-Augustinian 
who became Protestant Bishop of the see of 
Exeter. Coverdale, though a Yorkshireman, 
should rank among the Devonshire worthies; 
not that the county lacks native sons who give 
her glory, and receive from her the homage of 
love and honour. To name them all, with record 
of their deeds, would lead us very far beyond 
our limits. The county might have just cause 
for pride if it had no other sons to boast of 
than half-a-dozen who were the foremost men 
of their respective times. Raleigh, soldier, sage, 
scholar, courtier, true-hearted Englishman; 
gallant Richard Granville, his friend and fitting 
companion in learning or in arms; Drake, who 
not only burnt the King of Spain’s beard, 
but foretold the golden fortune of California ; 
Marlborough, whose name stirs a thousand 
echoes, and will stir them joyously for a thou- 
sand years to come, wherever virtus, as of old, 
is synonym for manly valour. There are, no 
doubt, loftier poets than Gay; but Gay, as 
a poetic fabulist, with “manners gentle and 
affections mild,” is at the head of all English 
weavers of stories which illustrate certain 
morals. If Haydon be not the first of historical 
painters, there are men still left in Plymouth 
who remember how, just sixty years since, the 





wheatears. If she could not have got, through ‘Dentatus’ of the old bookseller’s ill-fated 
her agents, a dainty dish of those birds to set , son gave promise of his becoming so. But in 
before the King, and take her full share of, she | Art Devonshire possesses a son whose equal 
was almost capable of appearing in Exeter; would be far to seek. Once, England hoped 
Market itself, and buying up the whole supply. | that Dobson had founded a native school which 
She loved them as Quin loved the mullet; and | need not fear comparison with Vandyke; and 
she would say to the official who took her orders | Vandyke was frank enough to think and gene- 
for dinner, that she cared for nothing in par- | rous enough to hope so too. But the Londoner 
ticular, except it might be the “ English orto- | died, and the brilliantly-flashed promise died 
lans,” as Caroline called the wheatears, which | with him. Artists of some power came after 
were bought for her at the market-stalls of | Dobson, but none of great power till Reynolds 
Exeter. Her grandson, George the Third, | began to draw on the walls and beams of the 
after inspecting ships, ate his boiled mutton | Plympton Grammar School. He thus opened, 
and turnips (a dish for a king, if a king of | with promise, a career which had culminated 
cooks have the cooking of it) at Saltram, where, | in glory when he died, full of years and honour, 
for a whole working-day week, he was the|in 1793. A pilgrimage to Plympton, and to 
guest of Lord Boringdon; and even loyal | Plymouth, where Reynolds first painted, will 
people did not scramble for the cherry-stones probably be within the itinerary of many of 
His Majesty left at dessert. When this King | the visitors to Exeter. Nothing could be more 
lay dead at Windsor, his son, the Duke of | appropriate, not so much because in both places 
Kent, lay dead also, in a Devonshire house, | are to be seen some samples of the first efforts 
Woodbrooke Glen, near Sidmouth. | of a great genius, but rather because it is exactly 
Two very distinguished foreigners may be | one hundred years since Reynolds delivered 
cited as having a natural longing to find a his first lecture as first President of the Royal 
home in Devonshire. When the great Duke of | Academy. The once tyro of Plympton was 
Medina Sidonia first beheld Mount Edgcumbe, | then the great master of his art. At that 
he protested that whenever Spain got what | period there had not yet come to London, 
she coveted, possession of England, Mount Edg- | from Bath, that Suffolk painter whose noble 
cumbe should be his (the Duke’s) summer resi- | and well-preserved works are perhaps beginning 
dence. Spirited and hospitable Torquay, which | to be more highly appreciated than those of 
fanciful people call the Montpelier of England, | Reynolds—namely, Gainsborough. But this is 
which it is not in any one respect, attracted | an idea which is not current among the fellow 
the gaze of Napoleon from the deck of the | countymen of Sir Joshua. 
Bellerophon. “ It reminds me,” said the fallen In speaking of the county celebrities, there 
warrior, “ of Porto Ferrajo. It would well suit | ‘is one, at least, who can hardly reckon among 








me to live there.” So we may fancy a modest 
country parson gazing at the Italian Palace 
of the Bishop of Exeter—Bishopstow, above 





the worthies,—one who was notorious rather 
than great. It is about a hundred and twenty 
years ago since Johanna Southcote was born, 
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but there are many persons alive who remem- 
ber having seen that obese prophetess in their 

outhful days. Whatever Johanna may have 

een when she was a Devonian lass, in Exeter 
or other markets in the county, she was unplea- 
sant and unsavoury of aspect when she was, at 
more than threescore years of age, about (so she 
said!) to give birth to the promised Shiloh, in 
St. George’s Fields! Nothing is so humiliating 
to human credulity as the fact that this un- 
lettered woman persuaded a hundred thousand 
followers that she was the woman of the Reve- 
lations. Her West-country intellects had, in- 
deed, their sharp side, for Johanna might have 
bought a pleasant Devonshire homestead with 
the money she made by selling “seals,” which 
were passports to purchasers, assuring them 
safe admittance through the gates of salvation, 
without let or hindrance! Her insane writings 
were accepted as inspired sense on the part of 
her dupes, who looked with the ecstacy of awe 
on Johanna’s dropsical body, and believed that 
it was the temporary tabernacle of the promised 
Shiloh. The preparations for the miraculous 
coming on earth of the heavenly child-prince 
were as wonderful as any part of the subject. 
Greatest wonder of all is, that when dropsy 
killed, in 1814, the would-be new Queen of 
Heaven, the faith of her followers was not 

uenched. Even yet, the bearded Southcotians, 
though in diminished numbers, are unshaken 
in their belief that Johanna and the babe will 
come together and shame a generally unbeliev- 
ing world. 

Johanna’s own county did not yield her so 
many supporters as to furnish exception to 
what has been said concerning the little honour 
paid to prophets at home. A certain belief in 
the supernatural, perhaps, survived as long in 
Devonshire as elsewhere. Legends are still told, 
though it is possible that the tellers do not 
believe in them, of crabbed fiends and tricksy 
fairies ; of men who have raised the devil, and 
have been made to rue it, as men engaged in 
such work generally do; and of the pixies, 
which, it may be, are still considered with com- 
passion as the souls of unchristened children, 
who would fain get to heaven if they could. 
The last three women who were burnt as 
witches were Devonshire women. They were 
burnt at Bideford, in 1682. 

Next to witches, those people pass for the 
most knowing who wrap their wisdom up 
oracularly, and drop it about in proverbs. The 
county furnishes an unusual number of wise 
saws, but all of them are not intelligible. 
Explanations fail to show satisfactorily why 
“ A Plymouth cloak” means a stick for defence. 
If Exeter had a proud rival in Drewsteignton, 
so also had she another, with respect to anti- 
quity of origin, in Crediton, of which the popu- 
lar lore says, “ Kerdon was a market-town when 
Exeter was a fuzzy down.” This sort of boast- 
ing was common to the county, for another 
saying tells us that “When Plymouth was a 
fuzzy down, Plympton was a borough town.” 
As for “ Lidford law,” it was a law common to 
Jedburgh and Abingdon, and is not now un- 
common in Colorado, where hanging is said to 
precede inquiry. Crediton boasted of excellence 
in spinning, as is shown in the saying, “As 
fine as Kerton yarn.” The prosperity of a Devon 
merchant of Lancastrian days is illustrated by 
the proverb “It bloweth fair to Hawley’s Hoe.” 
The pride of race is to be traced in the district: 

Crockers, Crewys, and Coplestone, 

When the Conqueror came were all at home. 
And how races might or might not, would or 
would not wed is hinted at in the quatrain— 


First cousins may marry ; 
Second cousins can’t. 
Third cousins will marry ; 
Fourth cousins won't. 





Cousins or not, if a husband was not master in 
his household, he was not “A man to move 
Mort-stone.” The Dart was so fatal a river that 
the Devonians individualized it as “ Dart ev’ry 
year claims a heart.” Some wise man of the 
Exe probably hit upon the scrap of truth wrapt 
up in this adage:—“ The afterthought is good 
for nought, except it be to catch blind horses 
wi.” All the Devon wind does not blow so fair 
as at Hawley’s Hoe, if it be true that “the 
people are poor at Hatherleigh Moor, and so 
they have been for ever and ever.” But even 
the Moor might be made to grow something 
profitable by the process of “ De’nshiring,” that 
is, to pare off the top turf, burn it, and apply 
the ashes for manure. Of weather proverbs 
there is, of course, no lack. “ Widdicombe hills 
pick their geese,” when it snows; and Maxton 
folk literally look out for squalls “when 
Heytor rock wears a hood.” Finally, while 
Devonshire men are alive they are said to “live 
under hatches,” wet weather being more com- 
mon in the county than dry; and when a man 
is dead and buried, it is euphuistically said of 
him, “ He lieth by the wall.” In the proverbs 
which smack of superstition there is still full 
belief in many parts of Devonshire. A man 
who is subject to fits collects a penny each from 
as many single women as the sufferer is years 
old. With the money he buys a metal ring, 
which he wears in the full belief that while it 
is on his finger the fits will not return. The 
very belief may do some good. Mr. Pepys bor- 
rowed Mr. Batten’s hare’s foot with the joint 
to it, to cure the attacks of which he was the 
victim. “It is a strange thing,” he says. “how 
fancy works; for, I no sooner handled his foot 
but I became very well, and so continue.” 
With such a precedent, we may be the less 
surprised at the Dittisham publican who, being 
unable to check a mortality among his pigs, cut 
out the heart of one, stuck it with pins, roasted 
it to a cinder, and is persuaded that no witch 
within the county can harm any more of his 
porkers. As a sign how old superstitions linger 
in the beautiful shire, it is only necessary to 
state that the other day a Devonshire charmer 
tried (without success) to save the life of a 
scalded child, who was brought to him for that 
purpose, by thrice murmuring over it, “There 
was two angels come from the north, one of them 
being fire and one being frost. In, frost! out, 
fire!” He had learnt the charm from an old 
labourer near Exeter: that accounted for the 
failure! A man may tell a woman the charm, a 
woman may tell a man; but if a woman tell 
a woman, or a man tell a man, the charmer 
thought “it would not do no good at all!” 
—which is very probable. Devonshire, by 
burning witches in 1682, did not burn out all 
belief in the potentiality of the supernatural. 
Let us now glance at those rather distin- 
guished personages, some of whom have, to 
use a common phrase, hooked themselves 
on to Devonshire, without always belonging to 
it. The County has given titles to other than 
its Devon-born sons. Devonshire has furnished 
more men with local titles to peerages than 
any other shire in England; saving, perhaps, 
Yorkshire. There were Earls of Devon of the 
De Redvers family, from the reign of Henry 
the First down to 1293; but many of them 
were styled Earls of Exeter, in which city 
they kept their state and exercised their power 
a good deal at the cost of those who beheld the 
one and felt the other. Following them came the 
imperial Courtenays, whose illustrious descent 
forms the subject of the most brilliant chapter 
in Gibbon; but it is said that the blood of the 
De Redvers was mingled also with that of 
Eastern emperors. Two of the Courtenays 
paid the penalty of greatness. When that brave 





young bachelor, Earl Thomas, was beheaded in 
1461, Edward the Fourth put his head up at 
York, in place of that of Edward’s father. One 
other Earl suffered death at the block in 1539; 
and the line seemed to have failed in his son, 
who died in 1556. But in 1830 William, Vis- 
count Devon, proved himself nearest heir male, 
though not by bodily descent, to the last Earl, 
and the ancient honours are at this moment 
worn by his cousin, William Courtenay. 

With Earls of Devon, there have been first 
earls, then dukes, of Devonshire. In 1618, 
William, the first Baron Cavendish of Hard- 
wick, was raised to the earldom. His great- 

randson, William, was the first duke, in 1694. 

e was the duke who excited Evelyn’s astonish- 
ment by losing 1,600. at Newmarket. Lords 
now reckon losses by thousands and are not 
appalled. This duke, moreover, was the eccen- 
tric lover of Miss Campion the vocalist. Their 
history enlivens all operatic chronicles. Of 
this line there was one who died abroad, and 
one who was born abroad. The corpse of the 
former was brought home, but it was treated 
with so little respect by the suspicious 
Custom House officers that they probed it 
through and through with their rods. “As 
like as not,” they said, “the Duke might be 
stuffed with lace.” The late Duke—one whom 
‘“H. B.” and Bulwer have alike immortalized, 
in different but masterly styles of caricature 
and who distinguished himself to his personal 
and to his county’s honour in the famous 
embassy to St. Petersburg—was born in Paris, 
and this led to his being nearly drawn within 
the grasp of the law of conscription! The most 
singular member of this line of dukes was, 
undoubtedly, the one who married Lady Geor- 
giana Spencer. He was all apathy; she 
buoyant with life, and brilliant in her way of 
enjoying it. The Duke was indeed a great 
scholar, but therewith he could see as little 
beyond his nose as Modus, who it will be 
remembered was a great scholar too. 

The De Redvers live only in name, but 
Courtenays and Cavendishes still add lustre to 
Devonshire peerages. The chief city of the 
county has been as brilliantly represented by 
its earls, and marquises, and dukes. The Hol- 
lands, with all their Plantagenet blood and 
alliances, were a luckless race. The last of them 
became a fugitive, after the battle of Hexham. 
De Comines says that he saw this Lancastrian 
refugee in Flanders, running after the Duke of 
Burgundy’s train, and begging “For God’s 
sake, bread!” The Duke died while in this 
degraded condition. After Exeter had given 
the title of Marquis to two of the Courtenays, 
and had been without peerage dignity, conferred 
or acquired, since 1556, Thomas Cecil, the 
second Baron of Burghley, was created Earl 
of Exeter in 1605. This was, we believe, 
the first instance of a man being made earl 
of a city when another man was earl of 
the county, of which that city was the capital. 
From 1303 to 1306 the Earldom of Devon was 
held by Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, to 
whom Penelope Rich, the sister of Essex, 
stooped to be mistress. Blount passed away 
without legitimate issue, but the Cecils have 
abided, succeeding each other in the male line, 
with the earldom raised to a marquisate since 
1801. The line, however, was once hard to find. 

Of all the lords of Exeter, poetry and 
romance have had most to do with Henry 
Cecil, the first marquis of that house. Thomas 
Cecil, the first Earl of Exeter, is in the front of 
every page of history of his time; but the 
romancers in prose and verse have alone taken 
possession of the Marquis. How often are we 
told that under a feigned name he wedded a 
lowly maiden, took her to Burghley, proclaimed 
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her lady thereof, and killed her by the sudden 
shock of such intelligence! The prose record of 


this Marquis of Exeter may be told in a very | 
few words. When Mr. Henry Cecil, he married | 


the beautiful Emma Vernon. He lost his money 
by gambling. He got rid of his wife, after 
fifteen years of wedlock, by a divorce. In June, 
1791, directly after this catastrophe, he found 
an asylum at Bolas, in Shropshire, where it is 
said he assumed the name of Jones, and where 
in October of that year he married, it must be 
supposed under his real name, Sarah Hoggins, 
a modest, fair young girl, who is not to be pre- 
judiced by her cacophonous appellation. She 
was the daughter of the farmer with whom 
Cecil had lodged. Already two children were 
born, it is reported, of this marriage (but if so 
they must have died early), when in 1793 a 
search after the hidden heir of the then dying 
Earl of Exeter resulted in his discovery at 
Bolas. The Earl died, his nephew succeeded, 
and his wife was carried by him to Burghley, 
unconscious of her now being a countess. The 
announcement did not kill her. She survived 
it, at all events, for four years, and was the 


mother of two sons and a daughter, when she | 


died in 1797, at the age of about twenty-four, 
and of something like ennui, and a conscious- 
ness, it is said, of want of qualification for the 
station which she occupied. Her lord was not 
an inconsolable widower. He married, for the 


| another champion of the seas, whose heirs 


|may be proud of their ancestor. The Edg- 
cumbes, Earls of Mount Edgcumbe, are of the 
soil, true Devonians from very early times, and 
seem, what indeed they are, part and parcel of 
the shire, So was the first Lord Ashburton, 
Dunning the lawyer, who made his native 
Devonshire village proud by selecting it for his 
local title when he was raised to the Peerage. 
The Barings, in which family the title now 
survives, are connected with Dunning by blood 
relationship. The Barony of Boringdon, which 
has, so to speak, blown into the Earldom of 


Morley, is another Devonshire title enjoyed | 


by Devonshire people, the Parkers being 


originally of North Molton, gentlemen and law- | 


yers, at a remote period. It must be allowed 
that the little town of Bideford, politics 
suiting, had cause to be glad that, as a barony, 
it figured among the titles of the Earl of 


Bath, the son of that Sir Beville Granville | 


who was killed in the fight at Lansdowne, 
and almost the only, if not the only, man really 
trusted by Charles the Second and Monk to 
bring about the Restoration. Teignmouth gave 
its name to grace the title earned by Sir 
John Shore in India. When he and Lord 
| Moira, that other Indian Governor-General, 
| met, what reminiscences they must both have 
had of the time when they sat, side by side, in 
| the modest school at Hackney, studying book- 


this bishopric. Warlewast resigned it in 1127, 
after holding it twenty years, and when he felt 
himself incapable of any longer performing its 
duties. Stapleton had held it nineteen years 
when he was beheaded by a London mob in 
1326. He trimmed in his politics, and the 
highly scandalized Cockneys murdered the fine 
old man in Cheapside. Voysey resigned the see 
in 1551, after possessing it six-and-thirty years, 
—two years less than it has been held by the 
present prelate, Dr. Philpotts. Voysey, how- 
ever, was restored in 1553, and he died the year 
after. Miles Coverdale, who had been driven 
from the see at the earlier period, refused to re- 
turn to it when it was offered to him after the 
death of Mary. He lived privately till he died at 
the age of eighty. Bishops Stafford and Neville 
were also Chancellors of England. Neville was 
the first Bishop of Exeter who was translated 
to York (1465). The others were Lamplugh in 
1688, and Blackburn in 1724. The cathedral is 
considered as the work of the designer, Bishop 
| Quiril (1280-91). One of his successors, Gran- 
dison (1327-69), must have had all the supposed 
refinement of the Grandison character; for in 
| designing the screen, he chastened his florid 
| ideas so as not to injure the simple grandeur of 
| Quiril’s edifice. We are not surprised to find 

Bishop Courtenay (1478-87) as the first Eng- 
| lishman to do homage to Henry the Seventh 

at Rheims. Alley, who was bishop from 1560 


third time, with Elizabeth, daughter of Peter | keeping by single and double entry! If Teign- | to 1570, had a grandson in the Irish Church, 
Burrell, sister of the first Lord Gwydyr, and | mouth rejoiced, the little village of Sidbury | who died in 1763; the two thus bringing the 


relict of the Duke of Hamilton. The Shrop- 


must have been astonished when Jack Fitz- 


| reigns of Elizabeth and George the Third toge- 


shire farmer’s daughter was a most estimable | gibbon, the notorious Irish Earl of Clare and | ther. The grandson was rector of Donoughmore 


lady. Through her daughter, who married the 
Hon. Mr. Pierrepoint, whose only daughter 


| Lord Chancellor, was created an English peer 
| by the title of Baron Fitzgibbon of Sidbury. 


| for nearly three quarters of a century. He had 


| thirty-three children, by two wives, and he died 


became the wife of the late Lord Charles | Earldom and barony are extinct through the | (so it is chronicled) at the age of 110! He was 


Wellesley, the Shropshire blood of the stout 


yeoman, Hoggins, flows in the veins of the | 
future Duke of Wellington. Reality, after all, | 


is as wonderful as romance. 

Accident too, or what men call such, has 
much to do with these matters. If Mr. John 
Russell had not been at Weymouth in 1506, 
when the Archduke Philip of Austria put in 
there in a storm, and received sundry good ser- 
vices from the former gentleman, who alone 
could converse with the foreign prince, the 
abbey of Tavistock and the marquisate of the 
same Devonshire locality would have probably 
passed, with other good things, into some other 
family. The Earldom of Plymouth was created 
to give dignity to Charles Fitzroy, son of Cathe- 
rine Pegg and Charles the Second. He died a 


death of the sole male heir on the field of Bala- 
klava. When Mr. Rolle (whose father had refused 
an earldom) was made a Baron by George the 
Second, the Devonshire village of Stevenstone 
was gratified by his being called Baron Rolle 
of Stevenstone; for there the family had settled 
at the time of the Reformation, when George 
Rolle, having made a fortune as a London mer- 
chant, bought largely of abbey lands, and set 
up for a gentleman in the county of Devon. 
This barony is also extinct. The pretty village 
of Sidmouth gives title to the viscountship of 
the Addingtons. Otherwise there is no con- 
nexion between them. The first Viscount was 
the son of a Reading physician, and was brought 
up to the law, by abandoning which for states- 
manship he may have missed the Woolsack, 





soldier’s death at the siege of Tangiers. His | but he suceeeded Pitt as Prime Minister. He 
merry widow, a daughter of the Duke of Leeds, first entered Parliament in 1784, when he was 
married the Rev. Philip Bisse, who had kissed | twenty-seven years old. In five years he became 
her in the dark in the gallery at Whitehall, | Speaker, and he is the only example of the 
mistaking her for a maid of honour. This | House having raised so young a member to 
pleasant audacity obtained for him a wife, and, | that office. When, after twelve years’ service, 
in course of time, the bishoprics of St. David’s | he left the chair, Mr. Addington stood on the 
and Hereford—sees which were once occupied | floor of the House still a commoner. It was 
by Theophilus Field, the brother of Nathaniel | not till 1805 that the Sidmouth bell-ringers 
Field, the actor, of Shakspeare’s time. The | rang out their congratulations at the honour 
Devonshire Earldom, now extinct, went to the | paid them by the new Viscount—a man 


Hickman Windsors, one of whose ancestors, 
Lord Windsor, when dying at Liege, said that 
though his body would lie there, he would have 
his heart placed by the side of his father under 
their chapel at Bradenham, “in token that I 
am a true Englishman.” The Earldom of Dart- 
mouth was fairly earned-by loyal service. Honest 
Jack Legge, whom Charles the First so loved, 
would take nothing in return from Charles 
the Second; but the Legges continued faith- 


ful and active, and first a Barony, then an | 


Earldem, of Dartmouth were their reward, 


and the dignities still remain in a family | 


whose history is full of incidents so strange 
that imagination could hardly build up stranger. 
Torrington gave the title of Viscount to Byng, 


l 


| who refused a pension, an earldom, and 
|the Garter. One other Devonshire locality 
remains to be named in connexion with the 
| peerage. The gallant Admiral Pellew, who bom- 
barded Algiers and abolished the slavery of 


| Christians in that Dey-ship, was raised to the | 


| peerage as Viscount Exmouth. He, however, 
| had no personal connexion with the place, 
| being a Kentish man, and member of a Cornish 
family. 

Of the sixty bishops of the see of Exeter, 
none, except it be a Courtenay, has been espe- 
cially connected with the county. We reckon 
from the time when Leofric settled the two sees 
of Devonshire and Cornwall at Exeter in 1050. 
We meet with several who refused to accept 


| long remembered as the rector who would never 
| take tithe of a poor man’s garden. 

Among other Exeter diocesans of the seven- 
teenth century are to be named Seth Ward, 
afterwards of Salisbury, and Sir Jonathan Tre- 
| lawney, Bart. (translated to Winchester in 1707), 
| who, while he swore in his character of baronet, 
| hoped to be saved by virtue of his office as 
bishop! Another sort of man and prelate was 
| to be found in Offspring Blackhall (1708-1716). 
| A Tory in politics, he was able as a scholar, 

pious, and not inefficient in controversy with 
| Toland or Hoadley. He had more charity than 
Lavington (1746-62), who, in his ‘Enthusiasm 
| of Methodists and Papists Compared, took 
| occasion to say that Methodist fanaticism re- 
|sembled that of the Ancient Mysteries, and 
| that the Ancient Mysteries were an abomination 
from the beginning. 

In the year 1796, Bishop Buller, of Exeter, 
preached one of many fast-sermons that were 
preached in that year; and it excited more 
| notice perhaps than any other. It was delivered 
| before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
| Westminster Abbey, and it had a remarkabl 
| strong flavour of politics in it, scattered with 
_ the improvident profusion of wrong-headedness. 
| There was the Admiral Nelson doctrine in it 
' of the duty of hating our enemies, but this was 
| put in an episcopal and not in a naval comman- 
derish way. The French, said the bishop, had 
apostatized from the National Faith as well as 
from the National Loyalty, and had become 
abominable as infidels and republicans. Some 
‘critics in his own diocesan city expressed sur- 

prise that their very Protestant Bishop should 
hold up people to general abhorrence for giving 
| up “French Christianity nursed in the lap of 
'the Scarlet Lady of Babylon.” There was 
‘much gentle joking in Devonshire Rural 
| Deaneries at so staunch a Protestant pre- 
late being angry with the French for break- 
‘ing with Rome. The odd sermon was talked 








| of till, at the end of ten years, another excited 
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the attention of the diocese. The latter was 
preached in 1806 by Bishop Fisher. It advo- 
cated liberty of conscience, but underneath the 
advocacy lurked opposition to a repeal of the 
Test Act, hatred of Calvinism, and horror of all 
idea of Catholic Emancipation! From this, it 
may be easily seen that Devonshire was kept a 
little behind the world at the beginning of this 
century. The people, however, longed to go 
a-head. How they manifested the longing is 
amusingly shown by a cry in high places. 
Tradesmen and even the honest yeomen, it was 
wonderingly said, send their boys and girls to 
grammar and boarding schools! Every one 
below was struggling to get up at least to the 
level of the men above him. The Exeter and 
Tiverton schools were all the rage. Why, 
mechanics were beginning to study the elements 
of Latin, and yeomen’s daughters were known 
to be learning French! It was evidently thought 
they would find out something more than the 
language; and even in the north-west parts of 
Devon, where good cheer and rudeness of cha- 
racter were not different from what they had 
been in Charles the First’s days, there was an 
impression that this new-fangled scholarism 
was a very sad matter indeed. 

Men of an earlier period were not so alarmed 
at the idea of the poorest Devonshire folk being 
taught. There was a grammar-school in Exeter 
as early as 1322, founded by Bishop Grandison, 
a man of scholarly and refined tastes, who also 
founded the old grammar- school at Ottery 
St. Mary. In the sixteenth century were estab- 
lished the school at Ashburton, whence notable 
scholars have proceeded ; that at Bideford,where, 
in the next century, Hebrew was taught, with 
Greek and Latin; the school at Plymouth, for 
the teaching of youth in grammatical know- 
ledge; and, at the end of the century, that 
once famous school at Tiverton, which its 
founder, Peter Blundell, declared should be 
“a free grammar-school for ever, and not a 
school for exaction.” Visitors may inquire how 
the matter stands now. In the next, the seven- 
teenth century, were founded the grammar- 
schools of Barnstaple, where Jewel mused over 
his: exercises, Gay wished his task-time over, 
and ready Aaron Hill would write a theme for 
any dunce for a bite of an apple; of Chud- 
leigh, which, getting into Chancery, has got a 
good deal away from the groove in which its 
founder set it; of Dartmouth, where “ the art 
of navigation” was one of the especial arts for 
coast lads to be taught; of Hele’s school at 
Exeter, for the particular bringing up of sons 
of tradesmen, innkeepers and warehousemen ; 
of Honiton, of Kingsbridge, of North Tawton, 
for the sons of yeomen, a class which, later, was 
thought unworthy of being cared for as to 


grammar; of Plympton, not unknown to fame | 


derived from some of its pupils; of South 


Molton; of Tavistock, which has ungratefully | 
forgotten the name of its founder; and of | 


Totnes, which was subsequently endowed by 
“Pious Uses Hele,” and which gave tastes to 
Edward Lye, which made him known as Lye the 


antiquary. Of the last century is the school at | 


Uffculme. They are all more or less endowed, 
have scholarships to stimulate the emulation 
of pupils, and will be found generally worthy 
the notice of Members of the Association. 

But there have been other teachers in Exeter, 
and the county generally, besides those in the 
pulpits and the schools, namely, those connected 
with the press. 

At the commencement of the last century Ex- 
eter began to long for a fuller account of both 
London and county news than it could get by 
news-letters and untrustworthy carriers. In 
1715 the Salisbury Postman became a medium 
for sending news westward by undertaking to 


the whole week’s news,” as it says, “it can’t 
be afforded under twopence.” Exeter liked the 
thing so well that it soon had three Mercurys 


Mercurys, the last being also called the Post- 
master; and it is sometimes quoted as the 
Loyal Mercury. Unluckily, they all three got 
into the troubled waters of affliction. The 
Devonshire tax-payers had much curiosity 
touching the sayings and doings of the Lords 
and Commons. News-letters in manuscript 
brought just enough Parliamentary intelligence 
to an Exeter coffee-house or two to make the 
man or ’squire of much importance when he 
carried it home. Thence it spread to other 
homes, more or less incorrectly ; and to satisfy 
the growing desire for this especial sort of 
knowledge, the Mercurys began to copy from 
the news-letters the sayings in ‘‘ P——t,” as 
Parliament was mysteriously signified, of cer- 
tain “L—ds” and “M—rs,” which Lords and 
Members were often made to speak under Greek 
and Latin names. Now, even to repeat, much 
more to write, and most of all to print and 
circulate, the utterances of august wisdom in 
either House, was an offence and abomination 
in the eyes of that awful legislature. The auda- 
city of Exeter must be repressed. Messengers 
with warrants went down to that city to arrest 
the printers. There was a dodging and evading 
and pursuing, but at last the victims were 
pounced upon, and in due time were set before 
the terrible assembly. There, neither boldness 
nor justification availed them. On the other 
hand, the Senate was more angry than cruel. 
The plea of ignorance of offending, lack of 
money, cost of household and largeness of 
families touched the bosoms of the judges. 
The offenders went down on their knees and 
acknowledged that they had been rude and 
naughty knaves; after which they were bidden 
to betake themselves home, and be honester 
men in future! We need only add here, that 
the Exeter press has since then been a credit 
to literature. There is no true brother of the 
craft who does not think with respect of Robert 
Truman, who founded the Hxeter Flying Post, 
and edited it with zeal, courage and ability for 
more than forty years. 

To that city in the west, learned and also 
| holiday pilgrims will, in a day or two, be wend- 
| ing; and _we may say to them, in the cheerful 
| spirit of Justiniano to his fellows, in Webster's 
| old play,—the spirit being more applicable 

than all the words,—“ Take water; keep aloof 
from the shore; on with your masks, up with 
your sails, and Westward Ho !” 








My Recollections of Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, and his Letters to Me. By Edward 
Devrient. Translated from the German by 
Natalia Macfarren. (Bentley.) 

Meine Erinnerungen an Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, und seine Briefe an mich. Von 
Edward Devrient. (Leipzig, Weber.) 

Or all the books yet published on Mendelssohn, 

this gives the reader the clearest insight into 

the character of the most gifted musician of 
our time. The earnest, conscientious nature 
of the man, his unceasing striving to attain 
perfection, his sympathy with every elevating 
pursuit, his strong affection for family and 
intimate friends, his impatience of opposition 
and contradiction, his extreme sensitiveness, 
and his occasional irritability, are here fully and 
unreservedly displayed. Herr Devrient first 
shows us the little prodigy of twelve years old, 
and allows us to follow his progress year by year, 
_ often week by week, until the sad catastrophe 


of its own—the Exeter, Protestant, and Royal | 
| delightful notes of travel published some years 





despatch several copies “‘as far as Exeter.” | that robbed the world of so much promise. 
The paper was then a new one, but “ containing | The form into which the narrative is thrown 


gives the reader peculiar facilities for becoming 
acquainted with Mendelssohn’s characteristics. 

he numerous letters—even more charming, 
because still more unconstrained than those 


ago—are so many windows, through which we 
gaze at our will at Mendelssohu’s simple, frank, 
guileless nature, while the shrewd, though sym- 
pathetic comments of Herr Devrient convey the 
impression produced by the composer on his 

ersonal friends and on the world at large. 

ingularly real and lifelike is the account of 
how the two friends were bent upon having a 
performance of Sebastian Bach’s ‘ Passion ac- 
cording to St. Matthew,’—how they called with 
this object upon rough old Zelter,—how, in 
spite of much discouragement and many diffi- 
culties, they at length carried their point,—and 
how, from the first performance of this work 
under Mendelssohn’s direction, dates the re- 
cently rekindled love for the long-neglected 
master. Well might his great scholar exclaim 
with pride, “ And to think that it should be an 
actor and a Jew who give back to the people 
the greatest of Christian works!” Especially 
interesting to us is all that relates to Mendels- 
sohn’s frequent journeys to England. He writes 
his opinion of us without the least reserve ; but 
although the confession tells against ourselves, 
we must concede that the strictures are just. 
And it is pleasant to observe that Mendelssohn 
grows more attached to England with each 
visit. Even when he is most severe upon us, 
he finds still more fault with the Berliners, to 
whom he had so strong an antipathy. “Here,” 
he says, “music is treated as a business ; it is cal- 
culated, paid for, and bargained over, and much 
indeed is wanting ; but the difference between 
a musical festival here and in Germany shows 
where the disparity lies.... When I think of 
the musicians of Berlin, I overflow with gall 
and wormwood; they are miserable shams, 
with all their sentimentality and devotion to 
art. I have no intention to sing the praises of 
English musicians ; but when they eat an apple- 
pie, at all events they do not talk about the 
abstract nature of a pie, and of the affinities 
of its constituent crust and apples, but they 
heartily eat it down. May the devil have his 
own !” 

The perpetual craving of Mendelssohn to 
make a name as an operatic composer comes 
out very strongly in this volume,—too strongly 
perhaps, seeing that Herr Devrient was the 
unceasing instigator, and that it was from the 
singer-playwright that the composer hoped to 
receive the libretto which would come up to his 
ideal of what an opera-book should be. To the 
anxiety of Mendelssohn to write for the stage, 
and to his extreme punctiliousness in choosing 
a subject, we owe many valuable indications 
of the high principles which governed his 
artistic life. Thus, in one valuable letter on the 
subject, he writes thus :—“ Ever since I began 
to compose, I have remained true to my start- 
ing principle: not to write a page because no 
matter what public or what pretty girl wanted 
it to be thus or thus ; but to write solely as I 
myself thought best, and as it gave me pleasure. 
I will not depart from this principle in writing 
an opera, and this makes it so very hard ; since 
most people, as well as most poets, look upon 
an opera merely as a thing to be popular. I am 
aware that popularity is more essential and 
natural to an opera than to a symphony or 
oratorio, pianoforte pieces, and such like ; never- 
theless, with these even, it takes time before 
one stands sufficiently firm to be above all 
danger of being misled by external consider- 
ations ; and this leaves me hope that I may yet 
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write an opera with joy, and the good con- 
science that my principle has not wavered.” A 
hope, never, alas! to be fully realized. 

Later on, Mendelssohn suggests ‘ Lear’ or 
‘Faust, —adding, “Ialways return to the latter.’ 

These extracts are from the above-cited 
English translation, which, on the whole, has 
been admirably executed, the translator adding 
many interesting notes, and in several important 
matters setting Herr Devrient right on ques- 
tions of fact. So faithfully has the version been 
made, that the English, frequently harsh and 
unidiomatic, suffers. But this is a fault on the 
right side. After the slipshod, blundering trans- 
lation of the ‘ Reisebriefe,’ this conscientious 
version of Herr Devrient’s ‘ Recollections’ is 
especially to be prized. 





Travels in the Central Caucasus and Bashan, 
including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and 
Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. By Douglas 
W. Freshfield. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE expedition, which forms the subject of 

this volume, lasted from the 4th of January to 

the 2nd of September, 1868. On the former 
day Mr. Freshfield and his friend, Mr. Tucker, 
with an old companion and guide, Francois 

Devonassoud, of Chamouni, left England, 

“passed through the south of France in the 

most intense cold,” steamed to Alexandria, 

joined some pleasant Americans in a party up 
the Nile, returned to Port Said, embarked for 

Beyrout, landed, and rode along the “travel- 

beaten track that leads through Nablous to 

Jerusalem, and on the 12th of March set out 

for the Hauran. “ Beauties,” says our author, 

“ are rare in the Hauran,” and “ there is nothing 

to show that the so-called Giant cities were 

built by giants.” Even “the strong bulls of 

Bashan” are extinct, and have given place to 

beggarly herds of sheep and goats, kept by still 

more beggarly bands of Arabs ; so that, although 

Mr. Freshfield gossips very pleasantly of ruins, 

which have been already described, we will 

not linger with him in this part of his journey. 

Nor need we follow him over the well-trodden 

ground which leads from dank, filthy, fever- 

stricken Poti to Kutais and Perso-Germanic- 

Muscovitish Teflis. Nor is our store of know- 

ledge much, if at all, increased by what he has 

to tell of Erivan and Nakshevan and Tzbreez, 

in which last place the travellers abode with a 

Nestorian Christian, who acted as dragoman, 

and whose powers of interpretation may be 

judged of by his opening speech,—“ You come 
with me, all right! You know me? I Lazarus; 
find me eleventh John in middle chapter. All 
missionary gentlemen know me—all right!” 

Even the ascent of Ararat yields seventy addi- 

tions to results already attained by Parrot and 

Chodzko; for “ mountain-sickness” foiled the 

daring climbers. It is only when we come to 

the Central Caucasus that we reach “ fresh 
fields and pastures new,” and that the book 

really yields a zest. In fact, had we been a 

Friend in Council when the completed manu- 

script was on the eve of being forwarded to 

the printer, we should have, without compunc- 
tion, applied “the abhorred shears,” and snipped 
off no less than 180 pages of the prolegomena. 

However, on the 28th of June, nearly six 

months after their departure from London, 

the travellers passed the hamlet of Sion, and 
came in sight of the stupendous Kazbek, the 

Eastern King of the Caucasus. Here the inter- 

est of the narrative commences. The final assault 

of and victory over this giant of mountains is 
well described. 

From Kazbek the travellers passed westward 
to Elbruz, skirting the sources of the Aroon, 

Rion, Zenessquali and Ingur rivers. After 








ascending Elbruz they passed eastward to 
Piatigarak, in which Caucasian Capua they 
reposed some time. They then turned to the 
south, and struck the centre of their first route, 
which, besides passing west from Kazbek, had 
been in its whole length some thirty miles to 
the south of Elbruz. At a place called Karaul, 
near the Dyck su Glacier, they turned again 
and went north-east to Vladi-Kaukaz, whence 
they returned to Kazbek and so home, vid 
Petersburg. In the wandering just delineated 
among the mountains of the Central Caucasus 
they passed over much ground (the whole dis- 
tance covered was about 300 miles) untrodden 
by civilized Europeans, and hitherto undescribed. 
This part of the volume merits not simple 
perusal, but study and attention, and will well 
repay the reader for all the time he can give 
it. In it he will find not only descriptions of 
scenery in the highest degree interesting, but 
also peeps at races almost unknown and little 
understood. Amongst these people the tra- 
vellers ran no slight risk-—more than, perhaps, 
they themselves were aware of. The following 
is a specimen of the treatment they at times 
encountered :— 


‘The conduct of our horseman caused us much 
uneasiness, a8 he refused to put our luggage on the 
horse, pretending that the villagers would not allow 
him to do so until we had yielded to their claims. 
At last, chiefly by our own exertions, the horse was 
loaded, and then, having paid everyone who had 
any fair claim, we agreed to make a decided effort 
to start. One of us was to lead the horse, for it was 
evident its master could not be relied on ; the others 
were to carry saddle-bags, and keep together as 
much as possible. Lifting our luggage on our shoul- 
ders, we prepared to leave the barn in a body, but 
our two men foolishly loitered, to make sure that 
nothing was left behind. The natives took advan- 
tage of the blunder, and immediately shut them in: 
looking round, we saw the state of the case, and 
ran a tilt, with our ice-axes, at the wooden doors, 
which were rudely constructed, divided in the mid- 
dle, and opened inwards ; the blow sent them flying 
back at once. Frangois, who was close by inside, 
endeavoured to come out, when a peasant put him- 
self in the way; but I suddenly brought the cold 
barrel of my revolver into contact with the scoun- 
drel’s cheek, on which he retreated hastily. Fran- 
gois escaped, and Paul was allowed to follow him. 
Once more united, and forming a kind of square, 
with the horse in the centre, our saddle-bags on our 
shoulders, and our revolvers in our hands, we de- 
scended into the hollow lane which led out of the 
village. Some of the inhabitants, yelling and jab- 
bering, jumped down in front to bar the way ; others 
brandished swords, daggers and pistols on either 
wall; a few ran off, making signs that they would 
fetch their guns ; while the women, screaming and 
endeavouring to restrain the fury of their relations, 
added by their wild cries and gestures to the confu- 
sion of the scene. Whether their interference was 
due to any kindly feeling towards us, or to a fear 
lest our revolvers should make victims of their 
friends, we never knew. The crisis was really 
serious, and a peaceful solution seemed almost hope- 
less, when a trifling demand, screamed out by a 
man on the right hand wall, suggested to us an 
imitation of our predecessor Jason’s policy in the 
same country. We scattered our dragon’s teeth, in 
the shape of two or three small copeck-pieces, 
among the group, and our foes began to scramble 
and squabble; their attention being for a moment 
diverted, we pushed on as rapidly as possible, and 


before they had recovered their surprise at our | 
sudden move, were clear of the village. A portion | 


of the crowd came in pursuit, but two of us faced 


round in the narrow path, and brought them to a | 


halt until the horse had gained a slight start, when 
we followed it. We passed hurriedly through Tschu- 
biani, where most of the inhabitants seemed to be 


| straight on, and having crossed the bridge, passed 
| underneath the houses of Murkmer, and along the 
| bank of the stream. We were now in open country, 
|and might consider ourselves fairly out of the 
clutches of the men of Jibiani. Paul told us that 
when he was released from the barn the villagers 
said to him, ‘If it was not for those wonderful 
pistols of yours, we would have tied you all up, 
| and taken everything you had,’ and there is no 
doubt that our revolvers alone saved us from open 
robbery. The knowledge that you have tifteen bar- 
rels at your disposal has a moral effect even on the 
most barbarous race. The difficulty lies in enforcing 
the impression while keeping clear of actual fight- 
ing. Had a shot been fired, we must inevitably have 
lost our luggage, and, considering the odds against 
us, might have had great difficulty in effecting our 
own escape.” 


We cannot conclude this notice without 
extracting the description of the ascent of 
Elbruz, “The Tower,” as we take the word to 
mean. The top of this western monarch of the 
Caucasus had never been reached by man until 
our adventurous Englishmen set their feet 
upon it. To them belongs a triumph even 
greater, all things considered, than the first 
ascent of Mont Blanc. It is thus recorded :— 


“Near the point where the snow began to slope 
towards the base of the mountain, the crisp surface 
broke under my feet, and I disappeared, as suddenly 
as through a trap-door, into a concealed crevasse. 
Paul, who was next behind me on the rope, was 
horror-struck, and his first impulse was to rush to 
the brink to see what had become of me—a course 
of proceeding which had to be summarily checked 
by my companions. The crevasse was one of those 
which gradually enlarge as they descend; but the 
check given by the rope enabled me at once to plant 
my feet on a ledge on one side, and my back against 
the other. The position was more ludicrous than 
uncomfortable. I had both hands in my pockets, 
and my ice-axe under my arm; and owing to the 
tightness of the rope, and the cramped space, it was 
not easy to make the axe serviceable without fear 
of dropping it into the unknown depths below. 
The snow-crust on the side of the hole I had made 
broke away beneath my arms when I first tried to 
raise myself on it, and it cost us all a long struggle 
before I was hauled out and landed safely. The 
slopes now steepened, the cold grew more intense, 
and the wind almost unbearable ; so that altogether 
the prospect was far from cheering. The morning 
star aroused us to a temporary enthusiasm by the 
strange accompaniments and brightness of its 
rising. Heralded by a glow of light, which made 
one of the party exclaim ‘There comes the sun!’ 
it leapt forth with a sudden splendour from amidst 
the flashes of lightning playing in the dark cloud 
that lay below, shrouding the distant steppe. The 
shock was but momentary, and we soon rela 
into a state of icy despair, which was not diminished 
by the sudden desertion of Paul, who, fairly beaten 
by the intense cold, turned and fled down our traces. 
For hour after hour we went on without a halt, 
hoping that the sun would bring with it an increase 
of warmth. A sunrise viewed from a height equal 
to that of the top of Mont Blanc is a scene of un- 
earthly splendour, of which words can convey but 
| a feeble impression. A sudden kindling of the east- 
ern ranges first warned us to be on the watch ; in 
| @ moment the snow upon which we were standing, 
| the crags above us, indeed the whole atmosphere, 
| were suffused with rose-pink. The cloud on the 
| summit, which had changed from black to gray as 
| daylight dawned, now caught the pervading flush, 

and suddenly melted away, like a ghost who had 
| outstayed his time. As the hues faded, the sun’s 
orb rose in the east, and flooded us with a stream 
of golden rays, which were soon merged in the clear 
light of day. There was no increase of warmth as 
yet, and, despite the improved look of the weather, 
| it became a serious question whether we could go 
| on. By 7°30 a.m. we were at a height of over 16,000 
| feet, and had now reached the rocks which form 





out, or amongst the Jibiani crowd. The owner of | the upper portion of the cone. Finding what shelter 


the horse had rendered us no assistance, and was 


now loitering somewhere out of sight ; the villagers, | 


we could among them, we stood shivering, kicking 
our feet against the rock, and beating our fingers, 


who followed us, motioned us to halt, but we kept | to preserve them, if possible, from frostbite, while 
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the debate, as to whether we should turn back or 
not, was carried on in voices almost inaudible from 
the chattering of our teeth. On the one hand, the 
wind did not abate, and the risk of frostbites was 
growing serious ; Tucker and Frangois had no sen- 
sation in their fingers, and my toes were similarly 
affected. On the other hand, the rocks were less 
cold to the feet, and gave some shelter from the 
weather. Leoking back, we saw, to our surprise, 
two of the porters advancing rapidly in our foot- 
steps. We had almost decided to turn when they 
came up to us, looking fairly comfortable in their 
big sheepskin cloaks, and quite unaffected by the 
cold. A third, however, who had started with them, 
had, like Paul, given in. I said, ‘If a porter goes 
on, I will go with him.’ ‘If one goes, all go,’ added 
Moore. The decision was accepted, and we again 
set our faces to the mountain. From this time the 
cold, though severe, ceased to be painful. A long 
climb up easy rocks, mostly broken small, with 
here and there a large knob projecting from the 
surface, brought us to the foot of a low cliff, to sur- 
mount which a few steps were cut in an ice-couloir, 
the only approach to a difficulty on the mountain. 
Arrived on the top of what had for long been our 
sky-line, we saw as much more rock above us. 
Doubts were even now felt and expressed as to our 
success. We persevered, however, making but few 
and short halts, until the base of some bold crags 
we had taken long to reach was passed. Almost 
suddenly, at the last, we found ourselves on a level 
with their tops, and stepped on to a broad crest, 
running east and west. We turned to the left, and 
faced the wind for a final struggle. The ridge was 
easy, and, led by the porters, we marched along it 
in procession, with our hands in our pockets, and 
our ice-axes under our arms, until it culminated in 
a bare patch of rock surrounded by snow. This 
summit was at one end of a horse-shoe ridge, 
crowned by three distinct eminences, and inclosing 
a snowy plateau, which, even to our unlearned eyes, 
irresistibly suggested an old crater. The rocks which 
«we picked up and carried down with us are of a vol- 
canic character. We walked, or rather ran, round 
the ridge to its extremity, crossing two considerable 
depressions, and visiting all three tops; under the 
farthest, a tower of rock, we found shelter and a 
quite endurable temperature. There we sat down, 
to examine, as far as possible, into the details of 
the vast panorama. The two natives pointed out 
the various valleys, while we endeavoured to recog- 
nize the mountains. Light clouds were driving 
against the western face of the peak, and a sea of 
mist hid the northern steppe—otherwise the view 
was clear. Beginning in the east, the feature of the 
panorama was the central chain between ourselves 
and Kazbek. I never saw any group of mountains 
which bore so well being looked down upon as the 

eat peaks that stand over the sources of the 
Tcherek and Tchegem, The Pennines from Mont 
Blanc look puny in comparison with Koschtantau 
and his neighbours from Elbruz. The Caucasian 
groups are finer, and the peaks sharper, and there 
was a suggestion of unseen depth in the trenches 
separating them, that I never noticed so forcibly in 
any Alpine view. Turning southwards, the double- 
toothed Uschba still asserted himself, although at 
last distinctly beneath us; the greater part of the 
summits and snow-fields of the chain between us 
and Suanetia lay, ason a relieved map, at our feet, 
and we could see beyond them the snowy-crested 
Leila, and in the far distance the blue ranges of the 
Turkish frontier, between Batoum and Achaltzich. 
Shifting again our position, we looked over the 
shoulders of a bold rock-peak, the loftiest to the 
west of Elbruz, and endeavoured to make out the 
Black Sea. Whether the level gray surface which 
met our eyes was water, or a filmy mist hanging 
over its surface, it was impossible to distinguish. 
The mists, beating below on the slope of the moun- 
tain, hid the sources of the Kuban, but we looked 
immediately down upon those of the Malka. On 
this side the slope of the mountain seemed to be 
uniform for nearly 10,000 feet; and although there 
is nothing in its steepness to render an ascent im- 
possible, the climb would be very long and toilsome.” 


Let those who envy the success of Mr. Fresh- 
field and his companions not altogether despair 





of achieving, we do not say equal, but similar 
results. There are stupendous peaks in the 
close vicinity of Elbruz, or “ Minghi-Tau,” as 
the natives of the environs call it, which our 
travellers did but look at and declare unassail- 
able. Such are the double-tusked Uschba and 
the Tau Borkusehel, and, at a greater distance, 
the Dychtau and the Koschtantau. Who can 
tell whether, with leisure and abundant pre- 
paration, even these apparently invincible peaks 
may not be conquered ? 

Meantime, the general deduction from this 
volume is, that the adjective “impossible” 
must be expunged from the climbers’ dictionary; 
and, secondly, and what is far more important, 
that the Russians have acquired in the conquest 
of Caucasia an eastern and far more lovely 
Switzerland, the valleys of which, under a 
settled Government, are likely to prove the 
garden of the world. 





The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, with a Selection from his Letters and 
a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


TuE first of these two volumes contains a short, 
but very pleasing, memoir of Clough, a number 
of highly characteristic letters, and a few essays. 
In the second we have a complete collection of 
his poems, including not only those which were 
published in his lifetime, but some that are 
evidently fragments. The editor does not, in- 
deed, tell us how many of these poems are 
entirely new, and have not figured in Mr. Pal- 
grave’s volume. Nor do we learn how many of 
the facts contained in the present memoir were 
out of the reach of Mr. Palgrave when his bio- 
graphical sketch was written. Yet on the whole 
the book now before us does not need the 
justification of novelty. The glimpses it gives 
us of Clough are sufficiently valuable in them- 
selves to earn it a fair hearing. The facts in 
the memoir, the letters, the essays, and the 
poems, all combine to make up a genuine por- 
trait of the man. We see him in early youth as 
“a beautiful boy, with soft, silky, almost black 
hair, and shining dark eyes, and a small, deli- 
cate mouth,” which the nurse was so afraid of 
spoiling that she insisted on feeding him with 
a very tiny spoon. “ He was already considered 
the genius of our family,” writes his sister. In 
those days, too, he was so fastidious that he 
would not take off his shoes and stockings to 
paddle about in the sand as his brothers and 
sisters did. His fondness for reading was one 
of the features of his early character, and we 
hear of his doing sums in his father’s office, 
“lying on the piled-up pieces of cotton bagging 
which were waiting there to be made into sacks 
for cotton.” Few such details are supplied of 
his outward appearance in later life: we are 
thrown more upon the inward resources of his 
mind. Whether at Oxford, or in London, or 
during his sojourn in America, or while he is 
beleaguered in Rome by the French army, he 
is still the same earnest champion of truth and 
right as he was in a minor degree when he 
wrote from Rugby to his brother at a private 
school. When, at the age of fifteen, he tells 
his brother that “even here at Rugby, the 
best of all public schools, which are the best 
kind of schools, even here there is a vast deal 
of bad,”—instancing the recent drunkenness of 
“a little fellow not more than thirteen at the 
very most,”’—we have the germ of the future 
Oxford reformer, the conscientious sceptic. His 
letter on Retrenchment at Oxford during the 
Irish Famine is perhaps the strongest expression 
of kindred feelings. In his private correspon- 
dence he is more studiously moderate. Even 
the siege of Rome, and the accompanying mis- 








representations of facts of which he was an eye- 
witness, do not betray him into anything like 
violence. But stronger temptations and more 
adverse circumstances never suffice to warp his 
sincerity. 

The story of Clough’s life, as told here, and 
as illustrated by his letters and poems, is in 
no way eventful. He was born at Liverpool, 
migrated early with his father and mother to 
the neighbourhood of Charleston, was a favourite 
pupil of Arnold’s at Rugby, passed from thence 
to Oxford, and became Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel; spent three years in London, as head 
of University Hall, and one year in America, 
and then settled down to a post in the educa- 
tional department of the Privy Council. We 
may almost say that his sole adventure was 
his being shut up in Rome during the French 
siege in 1849. Yet his letters of this period are 
not much more animated than the general run 
of his correspondence. He takes care to correct 
mis-statements and to produce an impartial 
effect, but he seldom brings any of the scenes 
of war before us, save when he peeps through 
the legs of a crowd at a dead body. In this 
respect, too, the Roman correspondence is sig- 
nificant of Clough as a letter-writer. He is by 
no means complete in what he gives his friends. 
We wight fairly have expected that one who 
was living in London during such times as 
those of the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny, 
who was in an office and bore a reputation that 
must have brought him in contact with men of 
eminence, would have kept his distant friends 
more fully informed of what was passing in 
the great world. Yet Clough merely hints at the 
chief events of the day. As we come to later 
times, we find him reflecting too many popular 
prejudices. We are not so much interested as 
we had expected to be in his sentiments on 
those questions which agitated us all, and about 
which we had hoped for something new and 
convincing. It may, of course, be urged on the 
other side that we are still too near these events 
to be able to appreciate Clough’s point of view. 
We still remember them too vividly, and our 
interest in them is too personal. Fifty years 
hence people will be glad to know what im- 
pression these things produced on a meditative 
man living “not wholly in the busy world nor 
quite beyond it,” mixing with active minds yet 
not overpowered by them, joining in the daily 
routine of work and business, yet keeping a 
quiet corner for friendship and poetry. 

This is not the most remarkable side of 
Clough’s character, though it may explain much 
in this book that would otherwise seem weak 
and colourless. It is during his Oxford life that 
he appeals most to our sympathies. His in- 
fluence on all around him, the efforts he made 
to raise the tone of university men, his own 
inward struggles, are reflected at once in his 
letters and in the best of his poems. The manly 
tone of his appeal for the sufferers by the famine 
in Ireland is as conspicuous as the boldness 
with which he exposes the common Oxford 
follies. “ In any case and every case,” he writes, 
“let not the sky which in Ireland looks upon 
famishment and fever, see us here in Oxford in 
the midst of health and strength, over-eating, 
over-drinking, and over-enjoying. Let us not 
scoff at eternal justice with our champagne and 
our claret, our breakfasts and suppers, our club- 
dinners and desserts, wasteful even to the worst 
taste, luxurious even to unwholesomeness; or 
yet again by our silly and fantastic frippery of 
dandyism, in the hazardous elaboration of which 
the hundred who fail are sneered at, and the 
one who succeeds is smiled at.” The semi- 
humorous lament that time in fee simple does 
not exist in Oxford, shows that this severe 
censor of undergraduate wastefulness did not 
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no doubt that Clough entered heartily into the 
true spirit and life of the University. We are 
told in this memoir that it was to the accident 
of his being plunged into the sea of speculation 
which Newman had stirred to its depths that 
Clough owed the painful scepticism of his early 
manhood. He had read too much at Rugby, 
and there was something natural in the change 
to thought and inquiry. The air of Oxford ex- 
ercises this effect on many minds. Promising 
youths who have carried away prizes at public 
schools, and from whom much is expected in 
the class-list, turn away to religious or political 
discussion, and exchange their high degree for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood or Positivism. 
Clough did not go to either of these extremes. 
His wife tells us that before the close of his 
life he had laid the phantoms of his mind. But 
much of his verse shows that for a long time 
they were real. The letter he wrote on being 
asked to take the headship of University Hall 
is in this sense highly characteristic. “I do not 
feel myself competent,” he says, “to undertake 
the conduct or superintendence of any prayers, 
nor can I in any way pledge myself to be pre- 
sent.” But he also adds, “I am sure I should 
have every disposition to facilitate devotional 
arrangements. In fact, I should not unwillingly 
concede that it might be better that your Prin- 
cipal should be one who could officially join in 
them, as, indeed, it might be best could all your 
students be expected to attend.” There is some- 
thing in this of the old Oxford leaven, however 
much it may be modified by openly-expressed | 
dislike to the Thirty-nine Articles. And we find 

a more distinct reflection of such feelings in the 

letter written towards the end of Clough’s first | 
London period. “Is it for nothing,” he asks, 

“but for the foolish souls of men to be discon- 

tented and repine and whimper at, that He made 

this very tolerably beautiful earth, with its logic 

and its arithmetic, and its exact and punctual 

multifarious arrangements? Is it the end and 

object of all finite creation that sentimental 

human simpletons may whine about their infi- 

nite longings ? Was it ordered that twice two 

should make four simply for the intent that 

boys and girls should be cut to the heart that 

they do not make five? Be content; when the 

veil is raised perhaps they will make five! who 

knows ?” 

Of Clough’s kindness and genial sympathy 
we have many instances on which we should 
like to dwell. It was not for nothing that one | 
of his Oxford friends described his face as com- 
bining sweetness and width in a most remark- 
able degree, and that the same expression looks 
out upon us from the frontispiece of these 
volumes. The story of Clough’s finding a sick | 
ehild in a forester’s hut in the Highlands and | 
walking two days’ journey to Fort William and 
two days’ journey back in order to bring it 
medicine, may fitly close this notice. When we 
add that this good work was done for a total 
stranger, that the parents of the child did not 
even know the name of its benefactor, the moral 
of the action is complete. A more signal instance | 
of kindliness of heart could scarcely be found ; 
and yet it was characteristic of Clough. 








| 
| 
| 
Aristophanis Comedic. Tertiis curis recognovit | 
Hubertus Holden. Vol. I. (Cambridge, Deigh- 
ton, Bell & Co.) 
WE think it is about twenty years since Dr. | 
Holden brought out his first edition of Aristo- | 
phanes. A school text of the great comedian | 


was much wanted at the time, and the work 


tage for the somewhat dry critical notes and 
appendices. The edition before us is the third 
of the complete work; but individual plays 
more popular than the rest have arrived at 


the dignity of a fourth issue. It is more am- | 


bitious in design than its predecessors, although 
still intended in uswm scholarum. In the first 
place, a Chronologia Scenica of the years a.c. 
448—392 is prefixed to the volume, and a 
summary of the plot to each play. The sum- 
maries are written in the somewhat elaborate 
Latin which Dr. Holden affects. We confess 
we do not like his graces of phraseology so 
well as the more homely style of the German 
commentators. At the foot of each page is a 
useful account of the principal readings, which 
shows how much has been done for the text 
of Aristophanes during the last few years. 
There are many English students who will be 
grateful to Dr. Holden for introducing them 
to the results of foreign study and research, 
which seem not to have been properly valued 
by our own scholars. Even Cobet, rash as he 
is in criticizing and often unsuccessful in cor- 
recting, frequently hits a blot, although no 
one ought blindly to surrender his judgment 
to him. We cannot, of course, consider here all 
the emendations suggested by recent critics, 
or even all those which Dr. Holden ventures to 
admit into the text; but we may be allowed 
to note a few of the more interesting ones. For 
instance, at line 1093 of the ‘ Acharnians’ 
(6pxnorpicec, ra pirral’ ‘Appodiov, kadai) we 
find the following note :— 

“édpxnorpicec, ra pitra®’ ‘Appdce> od Kara; 
Velsenius prubante Meinekio in Vindic. ut sensus 
sit, ‘saltatrices, scolii cantus; nonne hec pulchra 
sunt ?’”’ 

The conjecture is, at all events, plausible, if 
not convincing. Whether it is to be accepted 
or not, it is certain that the ordinary text is 
wrong, as the separation of épynorpidec and 
kadai is intolerable, and the words interposed 
unintelligible. Dr. Holden’s correction of Equit. 
32—motoy Bptrac; ric éiredy ayeirat Oeodc; 
(where the MSS. give wotoy Bpérac; éredy myet 
yap Geobc ;)—is admirable. He might fairly have 
given it (as well as C. F. Hermann’s zvéA for 
IldAw, in 55) in the text, instead of relegating 
it to the Adnotatio Critica. Hermann’s a0dpnc¢ 
for Gipacg, in GAN’ 6 kbwy bdi Goren aDdENE cod 
T&v Aoyiwy wapecGier (Equit. 1026) appears in 
the text. It is strange that so careful a reader 
as Dr. Holden should not have noticed that 
Tid iy é¢ bypdv wévrioy récy Baboc; (Pax 140) 
ought to be printed as a quotation. Aristo- 


| phanes never lengthens a short vowel before 


a mute and a liquid: we may therefore rest 
assured that this line is taken from some tra- 
gedian. Line 1224 of the same play is also 
a quotation. The comic writers, using the Attic 
of every-day life, never omitted the article after 
the demonstrative when the noun was ex- 
pressed; hence rqide Owpaxog xiree must be a 


| fragment of a tragedy. In line 783 of the 


‘ Lysistrata’ Dr. Holden rightly follows Mein- 
eke in joining ot¥rwe with the words which 


follow, as in Vesp. 1180. On line 657 of the | 


same play, he very properly remarks that 


| Tpde y abynxrp wardiw ry Ko0dovp ty yvabor 


is not correct Greek; but we prefer rds 
ravnxty raratw ’yw coOdovp (an emendation 
the authorship of which we do not know) to 
Cobet’s rmde rabnery rardatw cov. 

It will be understood from these remarks 
that the critical commentary is designed rather 
for scholars than for schoolboys. On the other 
hand, the text is manifestly intended for the 
young, as Dr. Holden professes to remove all 


| the charity which thinks no evil, he has: not 
| carried the work of expurgation far enough. 
For example, he prints lines 21 to 24 of the 
| ‘ Lysistrata’ as follows :— 
KA. ri © éoriv, & pikn Avoworparn, 
ig’ Ore 700" nude Tag yuvaixag ovyKaneic ; 
| ri rd mpaypa; *Hrixoy Te; 
| AY. péya. 
| KA. poy kai waxd; 
AY, v7) Aia wavv rayd. 
| KA. xdra rig ody iroper ; 
| —This dialogue of course conveys an indecent 
| allusion without which it would be pointless, 
| There are many instances of this sort of over- 
| sight in the ‘Pax.’ They should be looked to 
in the next edition. 

The Fragments form a useful supplement to 
the volume. 

The volume is handsomely printed, and cer- 
tainly does not need Dr. Holden’s modest 
apology :— 

‘Tandem aliquando foras prodit liber sed imper- 
fectus, nolui enim diutius efflagitantis librarii pre- 
cibus deesse ut prima saltem pars textum continens 
cum summariis et adnotatione critica publici iuris 
fiat.” 

We cannot do better than quote his account 
of the promised second volume :— 

“Tn altero volumine, quod brevi spero prodi- 
turum, accedet index nominum non qualem ante 
hos viginti annos confeceram iuvenilibus erroribus 
plenum, sed totus ab integro novus factus, et lexicon 
dictionis Aristophanice, quod ad intellegendum 
nostrum et ad emendandum non parum utilitatis 
allaturum fore confido.” 

It is to be hoped that he will some day 
publish an English commentary. 





Belgium and Holland. Handbook for Travel- 
lers. By K. Baedeker. With Maps and Plans, 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Wirz hearts set on the delights of change and 

carelessness, and pockets inconveniently swollen 

with circular notes, our fellow-countrymen are 
again crossing the Channel in tens and hundreds 
to take their customary autumnal holidays in 
foreign lands and novel scenes. “ The English 
are coming,” and “Surely we have more Eng- 
lish than ever,” are the cheering assurances to 
which hotel-keepers, commissionaires, and the 
many other persons who subsist in continental 
towns by ministering to tourists, give utterance 
as they meet on quays, or at the doors of 
cathedrals, or loiter at the gateways of palatial 
taverns. And for the convenience of the many 
scores of Britannic islanders who have just 
started or are about to start for a run over the 
fertile plains and through the pleasant towns 
of the Netherlands, Mr. Baedeker has produced 

a volume which they will do well to peruse 

conjointly with their copies of Mr. Motley’s 

Histories and Bradshaw for the Continent. Less 

entertaining and diffuse than Murray’s Guide- 

books, the manuals of Mr. Baedeker make up 
by their conciseness and handiness for their 
lack of those qualities which render the rival 
| productions worthy of being ranked amongst 
works of amusing literature. To their general 
| accuracy there is no need to bear testimony; 
| but with respect to the present volume of a 
numerous series, it is well to remark, that 
though it is worthy of reliance on matters of 

_ topography and locomotion, tourists should re- 

| ceive its statements respecting hotels and their 

_ qualifications with caution and suspicion. Hotels, 

| of course, are especially liable to be misjudged 

| in direction of praise or blame through excep- 
| tional occurrences. Like private families, they 
have their lucky days and their days of mis- 





met with deserved success; although we have | those passages which if read in form would put | haps; and the house of entertainment neces- 


always thought that an explanatory commen- 
tary might have been substituted with advan- | 


teacher and pupil to the blush. Unhappily, | sarily ap 


ars in very different lights to the 


either from tenderness for his author or from | visitor who enters it at a fortunate czisis, 
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when everything is working smoothly and every 
servant is worthy of his post, and to the less 
lucky traveller who partakes of its hospitalities 
at the time when a perverse laundry-woman 
insists on wanderers sleeping in damp sheets 
and the incompetence of a new cook makes the 
table Théte an instrument of tribulation. But 
when we have made large allowance for the 
difficulties which beset a critic of hotels, we are 
constrained to represent that Mr. Baedeker does 
not appear to have been sufficiently vigilant in 
gathering information, or sufficiently careful 
in forming his judgments respecting the inns 
of the Belgian towns. His commendations of 
inferior hotels are scarcely less noticeable than 
his total reticence with regard to hotels of supe- 
rior merits. In his enumeration of the principal 
hotels in Ghent, he makes mention of the 
Hotel Royal in the Place d’Armes, but says 
not a word of the cleanly, comfortable and 
excellently provided Hétel de la Poste. This 
important hostelry, like the Royal, of which 
establishment it is the rival, stands on the Place 
d’Armes. It deserves the support of tourists 
who know how to prize an inn that offers good 
fare at reasonable charges, and overflows with 
civility and comfort. Again, amongst the note- 
worthy Antwerp hotels, Mr. Baedeker gives no 
place to the bright, clean and quiet Hétel de 
la Paix, kept by the younger Mr. Barber, son 
of the proprietor of the Hétel de ’Europe on 
the Place Verte, to whose readiness to exceed 
the obligations of his office, in exerting himself 
for the comfort of his guests, hundreds of Eng- 
lish tourists can bear grateful testimony. But 
if Mr. Baedeker is wanting in discernment and 
fairness to the provincial hotels of Belgium, he 
is no less capricious and partial to some of the 
tavern-proprietors of the Belgian capital. With 
good reason, the Hétel de Flandre is extolled 
as particularly worthy of note; but in behalf 
of the five other chief and most fashionable 
hotels of Brussels, the guide of strangers can 
say nothing more laudatory than that they 
“are well situated, handsomely fitted up, and 
somewhat expensive.” Having thus suggested 
a charge of extortionate tendency against these 
capital houses of entertainment, he affixes the 
asterisk of emphatic approval to five hotels in 
the lower town, with respect to one of which 
we can testify that, to use the language of 
caution, it is not especially commendable for 
cleanness, civility or goodness of fare. 





The Seven Curses of London. By James Green- 
wood (the “Amateur Casual”). (Rivers & Co.) 


To certain squeamish readers this useful and 
well-written volume will prove an unsavoury 
book; and even to those who have the nerve 
to witness agony and explore the lurking-places 
of crime, it will occasion no ordinary sadness 
and sense of repugnance. Redolent with the 
unwholesome smell of ill-drained alleys and 
over-crowded dwellings for the poor, it resounds 
in every chapter with the cries of violence and 
the mutterings of woe incapable of telling its 
revolting story. But no one can say that the 
writer has lured him by false promises to gaze 
at hideous spectacles of human degradation 
and anguish. Proclaiming by his title that he 
speaks of curses and has little to say of bless- 
ings, Mr. Greenwood prefaces his collection of 
essays with a table of contents which shows 
that the evils to which he draws attention are 
the results of criminal propensities, bad legis- 
lation, and the thoughtlessness, which is more 
productive than heartlessness of sin and the 
fruits of sin. The doings and experiences of 
neglected children, professional thieves, habitual 
mendicants, unchaste women, persistent drunk- 
ards, and betting gamblers, are the topics which 


he takes under consideration. After describing 
the ills that flow from the action of our immoral 
classes, and from our scandalous disregard of 
the claims of helpless infancy, he concludes his 
book of homilies with two shrewd and thought- 
ful chapters on the consequences of misdirected 
and wasteful charity. 

That the volume contains pictures as stirring 
and forcible as the sketches by which Mr. 
Greenwood first rendered himself famous, we 
cannot say ; but together with a mass of clearly 
digested facts, that will afford no less of assist- 
ance to the social reformer than of entertain- 
ment to the curious investigator of the condition 
of the London poor, ‘The Seven Curses of 
London’ comprises not:a little writing in which 
sympathy for distress is not more conspicuous 
than humorous suggestiveness. Here, for in- 
stance, is a characteristic passage, which tells 
how marriages are sometimes made up, in 
regions remote from heaven, by well-meaning 
persons, whose interference in behalf of domestic 
morals is less productive of connubial felicity 
than we could desire :— 

“ At fifteen the London factory-bred girl in her 
vulgar way has the worldly knowledge of the ordi- 
nary female of eighteen or twenty. She has her 
‘young man,’ and accompanies him of evenings to 
‘sing-songs’ and raffles, and on high days and holi- 
days to Hampton by the shilling van, or to Green- 
wich by the sixpenny boat. At sixteen she wearies 
of the frivolities of sweethearting, and the young 
man being agreeable, the pair embark in house- 
keeping, and ‘settle down.’ Perhaps they marry; 
and be it distinctly understood, whatever has been 
said to the contrary, the estate of matrimony 
amongst her class is not lightly esteemed. On the 
contrary, it is a contract in which so much pride 
is taken, that the certificate attesting its due per- 
formance is not uncommonly displayed on the wall 
of the living-room as a choice print or picture might 
be; with this singular and unaccountable distinc- 
tion, that when a clock is reckoned with the other 
household furniture, the marriage certificate is 
almost invariably hung under it. It was Mr. Catlin 
of the Cow Cross Mission who first drew my atten- 
tion to this strange observance; and in our many 
explorations into the horrible courts and alleys in 
the vicinity of his mission-house, he frequently 
pointed out instances of this strange custom ; but 
even he, who is as learned in the habits and cus- 
toms of all manner of outcasts of civilization as 
any man living, was unable to explain its origin. 
When questioned on the subject, the common 
answer was, ‘They say that it’s lucky.’ It is the 
expense attending the process that makes matri- 
mony the exception and not the rule amongst these 
people. At least this is their invariable excuse. 
And here, as bearing directly on the question of 
‘neglected infants,’ I may make mention of a prac- 
tice that certain well-intentioned people are adopt- 
ing with a view to diminishing the prevalent sin 
of the unmarried sexes herding in their haunts of 
poverty, and living together as man and wife. The 
said practice appears sound enough on the surface. 
It consists simply in marrying these erring couples 
gratis. The missionary or scripture reader of the 
district, who, as a rule, is curiously intimate with 
the family affairs of his flock, calls privately on 
those young people whose clock, if they have one, 
ticks to a barren wall, and makes the tempting 
offer—banns put up, service performed, beadle and 
pew-opener satisfied, and all free! As will not un- 
commonly happen, if driven into a corner for an 
excuse, the want of a jacket or a gown ‘to make a 
*spectable ‘pearance in’ is pleaded, the negotiator 
makes a note of it, and in all probability the diffi- 
culty is provided against, and in due course the 
marriage is consummated. This is all very well as 
far as it goes, but to my way of thinking the scheme 
is open to many grave objections. In the first place 
| the instinct that incites people to herd like cattle 
| in a lair is scarcely the same as induces them to 

blend their fortunes and live ‘ for better, for worse’ 
| till the end of their life. It requires no great depth 
| of affection on the man’s part to lead him to 
, take up with a woman who, in consideration of 








board and lodging and masculine protection, will 
create some semblance of a home for him. In his 
selection of such « woman he is not governed by 
those grave considerations that undoubtedly pre- 
sent themselves to his mind when he meditates 
wedding himself irrevocably to a mate. Her his- 
tory, previous to his taking up with her, may be 
known to him, and though perhaps not all that he 
could wish, she is as good to him as she promised 
to be, and they get along pretty well and don’t 
quarrel very much. Now, although not one word 
can be urged in favour of this iniquitous and shock- 
ing arrangement, is it quite certain that a great 
good is achieved by inducing such a couple to tie 
themselves together in the sacred bonds of matri- 
mony ?”’ 

How this question should be answered, so 
far as many of these post-nuptial marriages are 
concerned, Mr. Greenwood intimates by record- 
ing how a costermonger, given to indulgence 
in metaphorical language, spoke of his condition 
after he had been wheedled by a missionary 
and his mistress’s entreaties out of vicious free- 
dom into the respectable confinement of lawful 
wedlock :— 

‘«¢Tt is like this ’ere,’ a matrimonial victim ot 
the class once confided to me; ‘I don’t say she 
isn’t as good as ever, but I’m blowed if she’s all 
that better as I was kidded to believe she would 
be.’—‘ But if she is as good as ever, she is good 
enough.’—‘ Yes, but you haven’t quite got the 
bearing of what I mean, sir, and I haint got it in 
me to put it in the words like you would. Good 
enough before isn’t good enough now, cos it haimt 
hoptional, don’t you see? No, you don't. Well, 
look here. S’pose I borrer a barrer, Well, it’s good 
enough, and a conwenient size for laying out my 
stock on it. It goes pooty easy, and J pays eighteen 
pence a week for it, and I’m satisfied. Well, I goes 
on all right and without grumbling, till some chap 
he ses to me, “ What call have you got to borrer a 
barrer when you can have one of your own; you 
alwis want a barrer, don’t you know, why not 
make this one your own ?”—‘ Cos I can’t spare 
the money,” I ses.—‘‘ Oh,” he ses, “‘I’ll find the 
money and the barrer’s yourn, if so be as you'll 
promise and vow to take up with no other barrer, 
but stick to this one so long as you both shall live.” 
Well, as aforesaid, it’s a tidy, useful barrer, and 
I agrees. But soon as it’s mine, don’t you know, I 
ain't quite so careless about it. I overhauls it, in 
a manner of speaking, and I’m more keerful in 
trying the balance of it in hand when the load’s on 
it. Well, maybe I find out what I never before 
troubled myself to look for. There’s a screw out 
here and a bolt wanted there. Here it’s weak, and 
there it’s ugly. I dwells on it in my mind constant. 
I’ve never got that there barrer out of my head, 
and p’rhaps I make too much of the weak pints of 
it. 1 gets to mistrust it. ‘It’s all middling right, 
just now, old woman—old barrer, I mean,” I ses 
to myself, “ but you ’ll be a playing me a trick one 
day, I’m afraid.” Well, I go on being afraid, which 
I shouldn’t be if I was only a borrower.’—‘ But 
you should not forget that the barrow, to adopt 
your own ungallant figure of speech, is not account- 
able for these dreads and suspicions of yours; it 
will last you as long and as well as though you had 
continued a borrower; you will admit that, at 
least !’—*I don’t know. Last, yes! That’s the 
beggaring part of it. Ah, well! p’raps it’s all right, 
but I’m blest if I can stand being haunted like I 
am now.’ ” 

Mr. Greenwood’s chapters on ‘The Curse of 
Drunkenness’ are in his happiest style, and 
they contain some very sensible reflections on 
the mode in which total abstainers too often 
wage war with intemperance, so as to deprive 
themselves of the cordial co-operation of many 
unobtrusive advocates of sobriety. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Ropes of Sand: a Novel. By W. P. Lancaster. 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Wuen Mr. Lancaster wrote ‘A Screw Loose,’ 
we advised him to check his “tendency to 
road caricature”—putting it very mildly in- 
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deed. Not only has he disdained to take our 
advice, but he flown, as far and as fast as 
his literary wings could carry him, in precisely 
the opposite direction. We return good for evil, 
and in all honesty. We have a great many more 

‘ood words to say for a book such as this, which 
is honest, unmitigated, consistent burlesque, 
than for one which, like a glass of oil and water, 
failed of course to be either one thing or the 
other, and as inevitably failed to be a mixture. 


‘Ropes of Sand’ nowhere errs, from beginning | 


to end, in this way. Utterly ignoring the 
Laureate’s prosaic theory about “the falsehood 
of extremes,”—boldly, though tacitly, abne- 
gating all pretensions to seriousness,—it de- 
mands, in consequence, respectful criticism as 
an audacious travestie on human nature and 
every-day life. 

In this scheme the author has achieved a 
clever and decided success. Whether one views 
the novel as a mere romance evolved from his 


expansive imaginative faculties or as a collec- | 


tion of verbal caricatures, the humour must be 
acknowledged to be equally sterling and the 
vivacity equally spirited. The principal scene, 
too, is ingeniously chosen. Probably no locality 
in London—noteven “The Grove of the Apostle” 
itself—is better fitted to the cunning hands of 
a good satirist than Russell Square. All the 
ingredients for jokes lie buried in it, and, like 
Tom Hood’s little Utopian pigs, cry out to be 
made use of. There is the Duke of Bedford’s 
statue to begin with—“a benevolent but some- 
what chuckle-headed personage. His attire is 
airy. A pair of long drawers apparently. But, 
as a make-weight, he has hastily thrown his 
peer’s robes over his shoulders in the manner 
of a Scotchman’s plaid. How hot he must be 
above, how very chilly below! He leans upon 
a ploughshare; at his feet a cherub is upsetting 
a cornucopia.” Then there are the “cumbrous, 
roomy and gloomy” houses all round him, 
and the “ungainly rams’ skulls, festooning with 
stucco-apples, showing the commercial taste of 
Bloomsbury meaning to be classical”; and in- 


doors the “cumbrous mahogany sideboards,” | 


“ depressing expanses of uncovered tables with 
impossible combinations of legs,” and “cut-glass 
decanters ... at each corner of the table-cloth, 
reminding one somehow” (at least, reminding 
funny men like Mr. Lancaster) “ of the nursery 
rhyme beginning ‘ Matthew, Mark.’” Indoors, 
too, there are men like old Mr. Sudgrove, and 
women like young Mrs. Pipechick (or rather 
there would be if ‘ Ropes of Sand’ were a trust- 
worthy portrait-album); and certainly if they 
must be located anywhere, there is no place 
more adapted to their tastes, opinions, and 
habits than Russell Square. Here in every 
direction for a mile or two there is poor, worthy, 
respectable, old Bloomsbury to sneer and laugh 
at; comprising, if not in fact, at least in imagi- 
nation, which is venial, every variety of vul- 
garity, fabulous balances at bankers, the rarest 
and most valuable specimens of little old ladies 
who devote their time to discharging gratis for 
their friends the functions of private-inquiry 
offices, and, to crown all, unnumbered legions of 


little boys and girls expressly created and ready | 


at hand in assembled troops to track in their 
turn the little old ladies in their wanderings. 
All this is indubitably capital stock-in-trade for 
a novelist, and Mr. Lancaster does it justice. 
For one reason, and perhaps this one reason 
only, we are inclined to wish it were all as real 
as it is amusing. We should fall in love then 
with pretty, silly, wretched little Mrs. Gow 
forthwith, and employ one of the amateur little 
old lady detectives to find her correct address 
and introduce us. She is beyond question a 
very lovable little woman indeed, and perhaps 
approaches nearer to Nature than any other of 


Mr. Lancaster’s heroes or heroines, in being, as 

particularly lovable little women generally are, 

a particularly ridiculous little goose. But she 
| contributes to the tale its least comic element ; 
| and in her platonicmeetings téte-d-téte with the un- 
| appreciating hero, with their accompaniments of 
| hand-squeezing, reminders of “ almost brother's 
| Tights,” and stolen assignations in four-wheeled 
| cabs, followed by a sudden and (of course) 
| absurdly unjust notion on the part of “dear 
Clara’s” elderly husband that he is being made 
a fool of, one recognizes, perhaps for the first 
and last time, both tragedy and probability. As 
for all Mrs. Gow’s colleagues—specially Vincent 
Baker, the Kensal Green household (excepting 
only the heroine, who is sketchy and unsatis- 
factory), and Miss Van—they may fairly be 
paid the high compliment that in thought, word 
and deed they rival for humour and oddities 
the characters in the best farces ever written. 
If we had not been told the author’s name we 
should have fixed upon the writer of a familiar 
play called ‘ Poor Pillicoddy’; and we guarantee 
that all who appreciate and enjoy the one will 
appreciate and enjoy the other. 





Only a Woman’s Love: a Novel. 
Desart. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


WHEN noble lords and honourable ladies give 
us pictures of high society in their novels, we 
in the humble ranks of readers naturally con- 
clude that they are talking about what they un- 
derstand, and what they themselves have seen. 
If that be so, the account given by Lord Desart 
shows the aristocratic and fashionable world 
to be utterly worthless. If an enemy had so 
spoken of them, he would have been set downasan 
ill-conditioned evil-speaking radical, who wished 
to bring the upper classes into disrepute. The 
novel itself is entirely bad, ill-written and dull, 
and we would hope, for the credit of woman’s 
love, that no woman except the heroine of 
this story, Marian Hemson by name, would or 
could have had so little nobility of nature as 
to have gone on loving Hampton Vernon, after 
he had proved himself not only bad—a woman 
may forgive that, or else God help a great many 
men—but who was base, mean, and altogether 
contemptible; a man who has done everything 
to deserve the epithet bestowed on him in 
public of being “an infernal blackguard.” 
Marian Hemson is a beautiful young woman, 
with lovely eyes and magnificent golden hair; 
the eyes are blue, and are described as 
“tender, soft, swimming eyes, that seemed to 
say, as they looked into yours, ‘Do love me, 
or if you can’t, please to pretend to’”; and the 
hair was something fabulously beautiful, and 
calculated to drive men in general and artists 
in particular, to distraction. She is the daughter 
of a scholar and a gentleman reduced from 
affluence to a very limited income. Hampton 
Vernon, a young artist, falls in love with her, and 
| obtains her father’s consent to marry her when 
| he can afford to do so. Hampton is engaged in 
|a sort of flirtation with a certain Lady Cor- 
|nelia, married to a husband somewhat older 
and much better than herself; he cannot break 
the chains of vanity. He creeps into fashion- 
able society under Lady Cornelia’s patronage, 
becomes a fashionable artist, makes money, 
dresses like a fop and behaves like a snob; 
returns to the village to visit Marian, and 
makes a deliberate proposal that she should 
leave her old father and become his mistress. 
Of course Marian refuses, but she nearly breaks 
her heart at losing her worthless lover. Any- 
thing more utterly contemptible than this man 
to whom Marian keeps constant could not be 
found. Constancy is only a virtue when exer- 
cised for a worthy object; it degrades Marian 


By Lord 








in the esteem of the reader. When she becomes 
rich, and he is poor, Marian marries Vernon, 
and then she is represented as living quite 
happy with a man who had shown no one 
spark of manly or generous feeling. The sole 
excuse put forth for him by the author is that he 
had “a weak chin.” If the sketches of men 
and women in polite society be true to the life, 
the sooner “the Deluge” comes the better! 
It is not so much active badness as utter 
worthlessness which is described. All the men 
run after Miss Welbeck, an heiress, who, like 
all other heiresses in novels, comes from Man- 
chester. She is represented as “ travelling about 
with a father as part of her impedimenta.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Pravek Zene Ceské. By Prof. John Erasmus Wocel. 
(Prague.) 

Tuts is the work of a well-known and esteemed 

antiquary, one of the Professors of the University 

of Prague, whose name enjoys a European celebrity. 

Unfortunately, the Bohemian language, in which 

it is written, is the least widely diffused of all 

the Slavonian dialects, though so many erudite 

Bohemian publications would reward the student 

of history and archeology. We need only cite the 

standard works of Palacky, Tomek, Saffarik, 

Hanusch, of our own times, to afford evidence of 

their habits of unwearied investigation and research. 

The first portion of Dr. Wocel’s book treats of 

Bohemia’s pre-historic period; the second, of the 

degree of civilization which the Slavonians had 

acquired at the epoch of their wanderings from 
their trans-Carpathian homes, when they had 
settled down in the several countries in which we 
now find them; of their knowledge of writing at 
a very early period; their passionate fondness for 
music; their proficiency and ingenuity in several 
species of handicraft; and their readiness and 
aptitude for commercial transactions. The author, 
remarking on their fondness for agricultural pur- 
suits, affirms that the fairest and most fruitful 
portions of the country are pointed out to this 
very day as having been rendered so by the first 

Slavonian-Bohemians when they took possession 

of them. The work is profusely illustrated, and 

contains a map of Bohemia in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. New Series, Vol. VIII., Session 
1867-68. (Liverpool, Holden.) 

THE present age is justly chargeable with many 

weaknesses, but we do not consider that timidity 

or aservile respect for the wisdom of our forefathers 
is amongst our failings. We are surprised, there- 
fore, to find the President of this Society stating 
his opinion that “the great lack of our generation 
is boldness—not in theory—far from it—but in 
attacking ancient faiths and current explanations.” 
When the President goes on to remark that “ the 
cut-and-dry sequences of Hume have been received 
by the busy world without inquiry, until at length 
they seem to have acquired somewhat of the respect 
due to inspired truth,” we look back for the date 
of this address, and finding it to have been delivered 
in the autumn of 1867, we are driven to conclude 
that the writer was in some sort of archeological 
trance, and was treating of times far removed from 
these days of reforms, Irish Church bills and 

Colenso controversies. Mr. Buxton, in his able and 

thoughtful paper on our national growth, would 

appear to have a far more just conception of the 
characteristics of the age in which we live. The 

President furnishes a very interesting paper on 

the preparations of the county of Kent to resist 

the Spanish Armada. Here, again, however, in 
the statement that “duty, loyalty, the religion of 
manhood—were not then mere words, to be bandied 
about in cynical journals, but loving impulses of 
the national heart,” we think we trace an undue 
depreciation of the present age. If occasion should 
arise, we should sing ‘Come, if you dare!” in a8 

grand a national chorus as our forefathers did 

under Queen Bess. The volume is one of great 

interest, and speaks of healthy life in the Historic 

Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
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Clarendon Press Series. — Extracts from Cicero, 
Narrative and Descriptive. By H. Walford, 
M.A. Part I. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE idea of collecting such simple and interesting 

passages of Cicero as boys can readily comprehend 

is a good one, and well carried out by Mr. Walford. 

This volume contains anecdotes from Greek and 

Roman history, with brief explanatory notes, 

giving only such assistance as is really needed, 

and calling attention to grammatical points. A 

more suitable and convenient reading book after 

Czesar and Cornelius Nepos could hardly be found. 


Clarendon Press Series.—French Classics, a Selec- 
tion of Plays by Corneille, Moliére and Racine. 
Edited with English Notes by Gustave Masson, 
B.A. Vol. II. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue plays in this volume are the ‘ Andromaque’ 
of Racine and ‘Le Menteur’ by Corneille, edited 
in the same superior styleas those in the first volume. 
In addition to excellent notes, containing various 
readings, explanations of difficult phrases, etymo- 
logies of words and other illustrative matter, it con- 
tains an introduction on the French drama from the 
earliest period to the time of Corneille, a chrono- 
logical table of French dramatic literature, and a 
life of Racine, with prefaces, &c. Of course the 
book is not intended for beginners, and therefore 
does not afford such elementary information as 
they might require. It presupposes not only some 
knowledge of French, but also an acquaintance 
with Latin and Greek literature. Those who 
possess these qualifications will find it of great 
value. 

The Class and Standard Series of Reading Books, 
adapted to the Requirements of the Revised Code. 
By C. Bilton, B.A. Book III. (Standard ITI.) 
Edition for Girls and Mixed Schools. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Tuis book contains a variety of reading-lessons 
well suited for use in girls’ schools. We think the 
continuation of a story through several lessons is 
undesirable. It would have been better to make 
each story short enough for a single lesson, and to 
throw in more life and zest. Some of the tales are 
too tedious and insipid. 

The Self-Examiner in French Grammar. By Paul 
Guesdon. (Longmans & Co.) 

THIS is merely a number of questions on the same 

author’s French Grammar. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


3acon’s New Map of the River Thames, cr. 8vo. 1/6 folded. 
ngton’s Personal Sketches of his own Time, 2 vols. 18/ cl. 
seecher and Stowe’s The American Woman’s Home, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
srougham’s Brief Meditations on the Collects, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
rowne’s The Exile’s Trust, sq. 1/ swd. 

utler’s Hudibras, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Calder’s (Rev. F.) Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, Vol. 5, March to August, 1869, 7/6 
y's Rare Romance of Reynard the Fox, One Syllable, 3/6 cl. 

Dicks’s Uccasioval Papers on Veterinary Subjects, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Donaldson’s (Rey. A. B.) Seven Sermons on Practical Subjects, 1/6 
falloon’s Echoes of the Old Story, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

ents, &c. 8vo. 21/ cl. 


Nield’s SC ATeE ROTOR, Oonere and Pi, saute, be. uel, 
e Sixth, new edi 


first Book of Common Prayer of Edwa: 
foster’s Who'd be an Author? with the Answer, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Girardin’s Magical Eye-Glass, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Jould’s Curiosities of Ulden Times, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Handbook for Westmoreland and Cumberland, 12mo. 7/6cl.; Map 
of Lakes separately, 12mo. 3/6 
Handbook for Wiltshire, Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, 12mo. 10/ 
Harcourt’s What is Truth? cr. 8vo. 2/6cl. 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 12mo. 1/6 swd. 
Holy Song for all Seasons, sq. 1/ swd. 
Journal of Horticulture, new series, Vol. 16, roy. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
oyce’s Origin and History of Irish Names of Places, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Keble’s Miscellaneous Poems, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Kenneth ! or the Rear Guard of the Grand Army, fe. 5/ cl. 
Kerr’s Law and Practice as to Receivers in Chancery, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Leathes’s Witness of St. Paul to Christ—Boyle Lectures, 1869, 10/6 
Light in the Heart or Short Meditations, by Butler, 18mo. 1/6 
Lightfoot’s St. Clement of Rome, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Logan’s New Gevlogical Map of Canada, on 8 sheets, 70/ 
Loomis’s Elements of Astronomy, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 

adden’s Spas of Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, &c., 6/ cl. 
arriott’s The Vestments of the Church, 8vo. 5/ bds. 
poleon Bonaparte’s Life, by Macfarlane, new edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
esbitt’s My Brides, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
otes and Gnaries, Vol. 3, 4th Series, cr. 4to. 10/6 cl. 
‘alissy’s (Bernard) Life, by H. Morley, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Parry's Greek Accidence, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Paterson’s Wine and Beer House Act, 1869, 12mo. 2/ swd. 
peuie's The Lesser and the Greater Light, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


Potters, i m| 

Psalter (The), or Psalms of David, 12mo. 2/6 cl. swd. 

Randolph's Theology, 3 vols.; Vol. 1, ‘ Natural and Revealed,’ 7/6 

Recent Discussions on the Abolition of Patents, 8vo. 5/ bds. 
Rowell’s Coal Freight, Commission and Discount Tables, 7/6 cl. 

Smith’s sag peg A of the Circle & Mathematics Mockery, &c., 16/ 

Stanford’s New Portabie Map of India, sheets, 6/; or in case, 8/ 

Switzerland (Guide to), by Baedeker, 12mo. 5/6 cl. limp. 

Too Much Alone, by Author of ‘ George Geith,’ new edit. 2/ bds. 

Trench’s Study of Words, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

Williams’s Female Characters of Holy Scripture, new edit. 5/ cl. 

Williams’s Characters of the Old Testament, new edit. 5/ cl. 
Winton’s Modern Workshop Practice (Weale’s Series), 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Worboise’s Overdale, or The Story of a Pervert, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 























ABOUT RYMER AND HIS ‘FCDERA.’ 


On what strange chances great results depend ! 
If Rymer’s father had not been hanged, the world 
would never have possessed Rymer’s ‘Foedera.’ 
Utilitarians would perhaps say that we should 
be glad of what was suffered by the father at the 
gallows, in proportion with what the son collected 
and transcribed in the old Chapter-House at West- 
minster. We are sorry for the sire; but our sym- 
pathy isa little diminished by the fact that the son 
seems to have borne his father’s hanging with that 
philosophy with which Rochefoucauld says every 
man bears the calamities which fall on his friends 
and neighbours. 

Rymer and his ‘ Foedera’ are known—or rather 
Rymer’s ‘Fcedera’ is known—all over the civilized 
world. There is not an historical writer in Europe 
and America who has not to go often and drink 
deeply at that fountain-head of history. There is not 
an historical student in any part of the globe who 
is not, in some way or other, interested in this 
collection of documents. When the ‘Fcedera’ ap- 
peared, the Muse of History shook off her drow- 
siness, tightened her sandals, drew her girdle closer, 
and started on a new path. Since that period, the 
goodly tomes in which the collection is printed 
have been the treasures of all libraries ; but little 
or nothing has been known of the author. So far, 
general readers whose languid eyes fall on the 
words “‘ Rymer: Feed.,” at the tail of a note, know 
nothing more of author or book than they saw in 
those words themselves. 

Now, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy has come forward 
to do what he has so often done before,—to instruct 
and interest the public. On this occasion, the eub- 
ject is Rymer and the ‘ Foedera.’ Sir Thomas has 
just published the first volume of a ‘Syllabus (in 
English) of the Documents relating to England and 
other Kingdoms contained in the Collection known 
as ‘‘ Rymer’s Foedera.”’ That is to say, that every 
document in the original ponderous collection is 
here described, as to its contents, in a few clear 
and concise phrases. The gratitude which the 
world owed to Rymer, or to Halifax and Somers, 
with whom the idea of making such a collection 
seems to have originated, will, in perhaps greater 
measure, be paid to the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records. We say in greater measure, 
because, when complete, the ‘Syllabus’ will give 
to every man the concentrated essence of the 
original mass, and because Sir Thomas has added 
an account of the author which, for the first time, 
places him bodily, and full of quaint old life, in 
presence of the reader. 

We have said that Thomas Rymer’s father, 
Ralph, was hanged. Ralph was a Yorkshire gen- 
tleman of some substance, and of such hot Repub- 
lican principles that confiscated Royalist estates 
fell to him by way of encouragement. The 
Restoration deprived him of what he had thus 
earned, and also of nearly all that he bad inherited; 
and this sent Ralph Rymer and his eldest son 
Ralph, with the swords and pistols that were left 
to them, into the “ Presbyterian rising” of 1663. 
It was all crushed in one night, and among the 
many prisoners sentenced to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered, Ralph Rymer was one. ‘‘ Exequandus 
apud Leeds,” or elsewhere, was the euphuism then 
for putting a man through that direful process, 
The eldest son, accomplice of the father, was 
liberated from prison only when death threatened 
to be his emancipator. 

Thomas Kymer, the Fvederalist, if we may so 
call him, happened to have for schoolmaster one 
Smelt, at Danby Wisk, who was what Sir Thomas 
Hardy calls a ‘ Loyalist,” but what Parliament- 
arians would have called a “Royalist.” In the 
hottest time of the Commonwealth he contrived to 
teach his boys Royalistic principles, something after 
the fashion of Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, who, 
with the Emperor Louis Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugénie in his mind, remarked how very superior 
Pilate’s wife was to Pilate! 

Dealing in the above way with rebels and regi- 
cides, Smelt’s precepts seem to have had more in- 
fluence on Thomas Kymer’s mind than his father’s 
principles and practice. He passed to Cambridge, 
thence to Gray’s Inn, and subsequently into the 





world, as a poor, ill-fed, and worse paid author. 
He is best remembered for his rhymed tragedy, 
licensed in 1677, ‘Edgar; or, the English Monarch.’ 
It was avowedly written in support of a system, 
for attempting to overthrow which the author's 
father had been hanged, drawn and quartered, and 
his family all but beggared. The play pleased 
nobody; but Rymer was convinced that the public 
lacked judgment. He failed even more as a critic 
than as a writer. He could not even happily 
imitate the ancients whom he praised. He abused 
Fletcher, assailed Shakspeare as something be- 
tween a beast and a barbarian, and referred to 
Milton as the author of a thing which some people 
were pleased to call a poem! Macaulay says 
Rymer was “the worst critic that ever lived.” 
What he was as a dramatic author may be de- 
scribed in the words of a piece which, not long be- 
fore Rymer wrote his ‘ Edgar,’ had been played and 
damned,—Arrowsmith’s ‘ Reformation.’ ‘‘ Does he 
ever write himself?” asks one of the characters. 
“Yes, yes,” is the reply; “but, as all your pro- 
fessed critics do, damnably ill.” 

Nevertheless, the beggared Yorkshireman con- 
tinued to ply his pen, eulogizing crowned pates 
and pelting the poets. He had touched everything 
and had not adorned much, when, in 1692, he 
succeeded Shadwell as Historiographer Royal. Half- 
a-dozen years or so before, Kymer had criticized 
even this official, asserting that he never wrote 
truth except by chance, and that the whole herd 
of royal historiographers were, in fact, little better 
than asses, both ignorant and malicious. Eight 
months later, Rymer was appointed to collect and 
edit unpublished records, the collection which grew 
into the shape and form in which we now have it 
by the help of other editors. The publication served 
many a purpose; among others, it buoyed difficult 
straits for the safe passage of fresh navigators on 
historical seas ; and it illumined the waste of waters 
over which old navigators of that sort had tossed 
and tumbled, and had then scrambled shoreward 
with small salvage of the precious freight of truth. 

Rymer was the new pilot and explorer. Fancy 
the savage delight of the amiable creatures who 
envied him his appointment, when they discovered 
that the apparently most important document with 
which he started was a forgery! If he had detected 
and exposed it, the same men would probably have 
tried to lessen the credit of the detection: perhaps 
they would have faintly suggested the genuineness 
of the paper itself. 

Be this as it may, the ‘Foedera’ became the work, 
delight and torture of Rymer’s life. Hitherto, with 
rare exceptions, Government had discouraged the 
publication of any political or State records. Now, 
@ certain class of them were given up to Rymer to 
print and spread abroad in ponderous volumes. It 
turned the eyes of the historic world on him and 
his labours. Scholars at home and abroad became 
his friends and correspondents. His slip at starting 
did not ruin him, as such a man’s good-natured 
friends would take care it should do now. Rymer’s 
love for his work grew with its progress. He lived 
with his transcribers amid actual book-worms ; and 
shook them out with the dust in which they lived 
and housed, from records which had not been read 
since the clerks drew, and high-contracting parties 
signed them. The explorer was ill paid, grudgingly 
paid, sometimes not paid at all for his work. Out 
of his small salary as Historiographer he furnished 
the wages of his clerks and the cost of his mate- 
rials. He trusted to the honour of the Government 
to reimburse him; but that honour seems to have 
been of a very easy nature, sometimes doling, at 
others denying. The whole history of Rymer amid 
the records is a new and delightful chapter in ‘The 
Curiosities of Literature.’ When this Herculean 
editor had put forth fifteen volumes, and had 
collected materials for a sixteenth, he died one 
December day in 1713, in Arundel Street, Strand, 
and three days after he was buried in the Church 
of St. Clement Danes. His work was continued by 
Saunderson. All readers who are curious in the 
matter have now only to consult the ‘Syllabus,’ 
with its at once masterly and amusing Preface, by 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy. They will there learn 
all that can now be known about Rymer and his 
‘ Foedera.’ 
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MR. DARWIN AND THE ‘ORIGIN OF SPECIES.’ 


Tne editions of Mr. Charles Darwin’s ‘ Origin 
of Species’ are, he says, one Italian, one Dutch, 
two American, two Russian, two French, and 
four German, to be immediately followed by a fifth, 
corrected up to the standard of the present or fifth 
English edition. This English edition is the tenth 
thousand. How many thousand copies are contained 
in the whole of the eighteen editions is not stated. 
But if the foreign editions are as large as the Eng- 
lish, thirty-six thousand copies of this book have 
been distributed among the libraries of the world. 
If we add to this immense publicity the discussions 
on the origin of species by the preservation of 
favoured races in the struggle for life in societies 
and periodicals, by tongues and types, it will appear 
that an hypothesis has commanded an amount of 
attention never yet won by a romance. Reading 
for amusement is out of the question here; and an 
author receives far more and a higher kind of 
attention who is not merely read but is also dis- 
cussed. 

Attention is not acceptance. Many editions do 
not mean real success. The book has sold; the 
guess has been talked over; and the circulation and 
discussion sum up the significance of the editions. 
Mr. Darwin prefaces bis fifth English edition with 
an essay, which he calls ‘An Historical Sketch of 
the Recent Progress of Opinion on the Origin of 
Species,’ but which ought to be called, a Collection 
of Extracts, from Aristotle to Dr. Dalton Hooker, 
anticipatory or corroborative of the hypothesis of 
Natural Selection. For no account is given of any 
hostile opinions. This fact is very significant. This 
historical sketch thus resembles the histories of the 
reign of Louis the Eighteenth, published after the 
Restoration, from which the Republic and the Em- 
pire, Robespierre and Bonaparte, were omitted. 

Aristotle, it has recently been discovered, or 
supposed, has said something which warrants the 
record of his suffrage or vote in favour of the 
hypothesis. Denying adaptation and ascribing all 
things to accident, and going so far as to assert that 
front teeth were not made to cut nor back teeth to 
grind, Aristotle says, “All the parts of a whole 
happened like as if they were made for the sake of 
something; these were preserved, having been 
appropriately constituted by an internal spontaneity ; 
and whatsoever things were not thus constituted 
perished and still perish.” Mr. Darwin thinks this 
“a, shadowing forth of natural selection,” although 
Aristotle is treating of instruments and not of 
species. Buffon is included in this counting of 
heads. He is said to have been the first author 
of modern times who treated the subject in a scien- 
tific spirit, but his opinions fluctuated, and he did 
not enter on the causes of the transformation of 
species. Now it may be doubted whether this 
statement conveys a correct impression of an 
author who, although he said “it is not im- 
possible” that all species may have issued from 
a small number of stocks, discussed the effects 
of climate, food, and domesticity in degenerating 
animals, affirmed that whilst ‘“‘there is relatively 
to certain qualities a bizarre variation in ap- 
pearance in the succession of individuals, there is 
at the same time an admirable constancy appa- 
rent in the entire species”; and said that “species 
are the only ‘beings, perpetual, ancient, and per- 
manent as Nature herself,’”"—‘“‘ the imprint of each 
species is a type of which the principal traits are 
engraved and in characters ineffaceable for ever.” 
Buffon it was who declared continuous fecundity 
to be the characteristic of a species. Obliviousness 
of this characteristic is the fundamental error which 
vitiates all the speculations of the guessers, who 
fancy they have something to say on the origin 
of species. Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, it is stated, sus- 
pected in 1795 that species are various degenerations 
of thesametype, and in 1828 published his conviction 
that the same forms have not been perpetuated since 
the origin of all things; but he did not believe that 
existing species are now undergoing modification. 
His son, M. Isidore Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, says he 
deemed the question a problem reserved entirely 
fer futurity, if futurity chose to take any notice of 
it. Dr. W. C. Wells as early as 1813, explaining 


the dark colour of the African races, says they | 


| would be best fitted to resist the diseases of the | there was too much snow on that side of the Mat- 


country, and this accounts for the prevalence of the 
dark races. This view of the origin of varieties is 
quoted as an explanation of the origin of species, 
as if the negro formed a species. Dean Herbert 
held, in 1822, that species are only permanent 
varieties. Prof. Grant believed that species descend 
from species. And in 1831 Mr. Patrick Mathew 
published the view now associated with the name 
of Mr. Darwin: ‘‘the differences of Mr. Mathew’s 
view from mine are not of much importance.” 
‘The Vestiges of Creation’ prepared the ground 
for the analogous views of ‘ The Origin of Species.’ 
But the merit of repetition, if any merit there be, 
is all that can be claimed by Mr. Mathew, Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Wallace, if, as we are assured, 
Goethe, Geoffroy St.-Hilaire and Erasmus Darwin 
(the poetical grandfather of Mr. Charles Darwin), 
in addition to Lamarck, preceded them in announc- 
ing similar hypotheses. Respecting the views of 
Lamarck, De Maillet and Robinet, although the 
last two are not enumerated, there cannot be a 
doubt. Of physiologists with known names, Prof. 
Huxley is the most notable, and he is quoted as if 
he supported the hypothesis of Mr. Patrick Mathew, 
which he describes ‘‘as unproven and sorely dam- 
aged by some of its supporters,” because, he says, 
it is the only one to which physiology lends any 
countenance.” Thirty-eight years have gone by 
since the hypothesis was published by Mr. Patrick 
Mathew. Twenty years have elapsed since Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Wallace submitted their repe- 
tition of the view of Mr. Patrick Mathew to the 
Linnean Society, and ten years since Mr. Darwin 
developed the view in the first edition of ‘The 
Origin of Species,’ and Dr. Dalton Hooker in his 
introduction to the Australian Flora. In less than 
forty years it has been egg, grub and fly. The 
refutations of Cuvier and De Blainville, Agassiz and 
Flourens, and other notabilities, are, as we have 


already intimated, omitted by Mr. Charles Darwin | 


from his historical sketch of the recent progress of 


opinion on the origin of species. In his ballot, most | 


of the Noes are left out; the Ayes are carefully 
counted, and more are counted than can bear a 
scrutiny. 

Mr. Darwin gives a table of additions and cor- 
rections in his fifth edition, but not of omissions. 
Yet one at least of the omissions is worthy of note. 
Prof. Owen in his ‘General Conclusions’ quotes 
from the first edition the following two sentences : 
‘‘In North America the black bear was seen by 
Hearne swimming for hours with widely-open 


mouth, thus catching, almost like a whale, insects | 


in the water. I see no difficulty in a race of bears 
being rendered by natural selection more and more 
aquatic in their structure and habits, with larger 
and larger mouths, till a creature was produced as 
monstrous as a whale.” In the fifth edition the 


last sentence is omitted, as indeed it was in prior | 


editions; and the omission is a proof that the 


opinions of Mr. Darwin have fluctuated. When | 


he saw no difficulty in deriving a whale from a race 
of black bears, he seemingly held, with Lamarck, 
that circumstances, habits and volition could ori- 
ginate species; but when he left out this declara- 
tion he had reasons for doing it. In reference to 
the woodpecker, he avers in the introduction to his 


fifth edition that it would be “preposterous” to | 


attribute its structure to mere external conditions. 
The result would scarcely reward the labour, else 
it might be shown that the author of the fifth has 
varied considerably from the author of the first 
edition of ‘The Origin of Species’ and from the 
author of the paper in the Journal of the Linnean 


Society, —differing from Lamarck and from himself | 


whilst according with Mr. Patrick Mathew. 
JoHN ROBERTSON. 





AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
Glion, Lake of Geneva, August 2, 1869. 
THE first ascent of Mont Blanc this year has 
been made by Mr. James Eccles, and the same 
gentleman has since succeeded in ascending the 
Matterhorn, from the Italian side. He left Breuil 
with three guides and a porter, slept in the hut on 
the mountain, and reached the summit the next 
morning. He intended to descend to Zermatt, but 


terhorn. Last year the guides of Val Tournanche 
fixed some ropes in the course of the ascent from 
the Italian side, and these have now been found to 
| be in good condition. Such a circumstance is favour- 
| able to future climbers, as it shows that helps and 
| hand-holdings will endure the winter. AsI informed 
| you last year, when I sent you a brief notice of 
| the seven or eight ascents of the mountain which 
| had then been made, I fully expect that the 
Matterhorn will become as thorough a mountain 
| hobby-horse as Mont Blanc. The two huts, one on 
| the Italian and the other on the Swiss side, now 
| form half-way houses, and what with these and 
| fixed ropes in iron rings, the great difficulties of 
| the ascent are gone; nevertheless, the ascent of the 
final ridge on the Swiss side will always be a ter- 
rible trial to weak nerves and feeble legs. 

A geologist, even while idling at a pension, may 
find curious phenomena. At Glion, I have dis- 
covered some remarkably striated and polished 
rocks. Our host is excavating stone for a large new 
hotel, and for the first time for thousands of years 
the sides of the mountain or rock that slopes down 
towards the lake of Geneva are laid open. Here I 
saw the removal of the moraine or débris of an 

' old glacier, and underneath this the distinctest and 
most indisputable scratches on the subjacent rock. 
These scratches all tend down to the lake, and on 
examination I find other traces of the presence of 
a great glacier filling up the hollow. Around the 
lake they have recently had fétes of several kinds. 
At Lausanne I attended the féte of the boatmen of 
the lake. Much dancing, drinking and talking 

with a few flags and a great crowd of idlers. Here 
we had yesterday a choral society of amateurs from 
Veveyand Lausanne, who sang pieces from Korner, 
Mendelssohn, &c. very well. The same day the 
members of a gymnastic society dined at Les 
Avents, a capital little pension for literary men 
with overmuch work, little money, and few wants. 
Only it is always full in summer. 

A dinner was eaten at Montceux a fortnight ago 
for a singular purpose, viz. to inaugurate the gorge 
or valley of the Chaudron, wherein the speakers 
| and diners declared it to be equal to the gorge of 

the Trient. It was open before Adam, but the 
feasters thought it necessary to declare “it open 
now.” ‘It is curious,” said a lady at our table to 
a Swiss gentleman, ‘‘that I never heard of the 
Chaudron befvre.” ‘‘ How should you, Madame,” 
replied he, gravely, “‘since we have only inaugu- 
rated it this month?” 
| Of fétes enough, but, better still, we have now 

religious services on Sundays, even in the most 
heathen hotels, followed sometimes by dances and 
characters at night! In my hotel, a good Evange- 
lical Swiss pastor has preached to us. I suggested 
to him the story of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego as most appropriate to the heat and the room, 
the latter being quite a Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, 
perhaps a little hotter. The pastor said the subject 
was not Evangelical enough. He had an odd con- 
gregation ; consisting of two Plymouth sisters, six 
Genevese Rationalists, five Church people, one In- 
dependent, and three American Methodists. The 
cook attended, but I think he is a Catholic, for he 
gives us little meat on Fridays. It would be hard 
to gather again such an assemblage. J. R. L. 





OUR MONETARY SYSTEM. 
| 25, Paternoster Row, Aug. 7, 1869. 

THE movement for a decimal coinage has hung 
fire of late. Twenty years ago Government made 
an attempt in that direction by issuing the florin, 
value twenty-four pence, it being the decimal of a 
sovereign, or pound sterling; but it results in a 
dead lock—we cannot decimate the florin. 

After this false move, we should now try the 
other tack. Having the penny, Government could 
very easily set us going again by issuing a ten- 
penny piece—a silver coin, weighing about 73 
grains. It would be useful, and, if marked on the 
reverse with the distinct figure of an X and the 
words ‘‘ten pence,” need never be mistaken for a 
shilling, even in the dark. Such coin would be of 
nearly identical value with the French franc, and 
abroad would, no doubt, be called the English framk. 
It would also reckon for two dimes in American 
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exchanges. Twenty-four of them would be the 
correct change for our own sovereign. 

Premising this, it results that a great ultimate 
convenience would ensue if we could accord our 
cash columns with distinct denominations of coin ; 
thus, having three columns of figures, our £. s. d., 
the units should represent coppers, the tens stand- 
ing naturally for silver, and the hundreds for gold. 
For this purpose we require a small gold coin, 
about 51} grains in weight, value 8s. 4d., repre- 
senting one hundred pence, or ten ten-pennies. It 
would range with the noble, an old coin, known to 
our ancestors, and as a novelty might be called the 
Victoria, or gold cent. It would nearly exchange 
with the French value of a half-Napoleon, and 
equally so with the American two-dollars. Twelve 
of these coins would give us the value of a 51. note, 
240 would equal 100/. sterling, and 2,400 would 
equal 1,0007. 

Take the following as an illustration :— 





26,6,4 

We have naturally a gold column, a silver column, 
a copper or bronze column; the total being 26 
Vics., 6 ten-pennies, and 4 pence—all below units 
being fractions. 

Under the present system, this total of 2,664 
represents 11/. 2s.; say, 

26 Vics., at 8s.4d.... £10 16 8 


6 ten-pennies ......... 05 0 
Be DUNIO dsc écocsnccesne 0 0 4 
£11 2 0 


This is a mere calculation of exchange; but the 
system may be further illustrated thus: ten of these 
new nobles are of the value of 1,000 pence, equal 
to 4/. 3s. 4d. according to our present notation. 
But this sum may be more easily reckoned as ten 
Victorias, or again as one mille. And here is the 
final question. We want a designation for the fourth 
column. A coin of the value of 41. 3s. 4d. would be 
too bulky for the purpose: why not have Govern- 
ment paper for that amount? Exchequer notes of 
the value of one mille, 1,000 pence ? 

Starting on this basis, they might very conve- 
niently extend to two or four milles: 6 would equal 
251., 24 would equal 100/., 240 would equal 1,000/. 
Certain financiers cry out against our deplorable 
national extravagance in keeping sixteen millions 
of bullion idle in the coffers of the Bank, as a mere 
security for notes in circulation. Others exclaim 
against the Bank having a monopoly on any terms: 
it will go some day. It appears quite clear that if 
our Government issued notes, they would be equally 
acceptable with the Bank issue. But upon what 
basis? it will be asked. Why, upon the basis of 
revenue. 

Our Chancellor presents his little bill to Parlia- 
ment, and obtains divers grants. One day, small 
sums are voted in the budget for supply — say, 
5002. or 100,000/.; other days he may get twenty- 
two millions in a lump. Now, whenever such vote 
is granted, the Treasury might be authorized to 
issue notes to the amount of the grant. By this 
means, our minister of finance would be a great 
capitalist. These notes, being his available capital 
for the year, in which all Government payments 
are made, our Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be able to pay for all things in cash, and claim his 
discount accordingly. These notes, being issued on 
the expectation of revenue, are an undoubted secu- 
rity, for we know that the equivalent must come 
in, from the Excise, the Queen’s taxes, or other 
sources of revenue; they must be redeemable 
directly out of revenue, or by any of the Govern- 
ment banking agents. Such paper would supersede 
Exchequer bills; and our Government, with cash 
in hand, need never “accept” at thirty or sixty 
days’ sight. Plainly, this system would involve a 
double circulation, at least for a time. It is so in 
many countries. Some might be willing to go on 
with their sovereigns and 5/. notes for generations 
to come, but small traders would at once feel the 
comvenience resulting from a decimal notation : 
they deal in pence, and its simplicity is over- 
powering. 





Government can easily take the initiative in the 
matter by issuing a ten-penny piece, without com- 
promising any one ; and if hereafter our present 
shillings of twelve pence value were called in, it 
would be a simple and natural process to transfer the 
popular name of shilling to the coin of ten pence 
value,—no one being necessarily inconvenienced 
by receiving twenty-four such shillings to the pound 
sterling instead of twenty, as at present. 

A. Hat. 








GOSSIP FROM NAPLES. 
Naples, August 7, 1869. 

“‘ An important discovery in Pompeii” is spoken 
of by all the journals of Naples. ‘It is a painting 
which was found in a chamber contiguous to that 
which was excavated on the oceasion of a recent 
visit of the Princess Margherita. It represents the 
circus of Pompeii as it was before the great erup- 
tion, and is the first of the kind found amongst 
the ruins of this city; the Romans having been 
more accustomed to treat mythological, rural, or 
purely imaginary subjects. From this painting we 
see that, amongst other things, the Amphitheatre 
was decorated with trees. It is the work of'an 
indifferent artist, but is of great value for the reve- 
lations which it gives us of that epoch. It appears 
to represent the struggle between the Pompeiani 
and the Nocerini, the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing town of Nocera, in which several hundreds of 
persons were killed. Of this fact the authors of 
that time speak. It is remarkable, too, that near 
the circus is represented a large building, of which, 
up to the present day, no indication has ever been 
observed. Signor Fiorelli, it is said, intends, there- 
fore, to enter on researches for this monument, in 
order to complete the notions already formed as to 
the structure of the buried city. The painting in 
question has been detached from the walls and 
carried off to the Museum, where it will be guaran- 
teed against the destructive influences of the atmo- 
sphere. In a short time it will be exhibited to the 
public.” 

From another classic spot in this neighbourhood 
we have interesting intelligence, though of a differ- 
ent kind, and it is, that the waters of the lake 
called Mare Morto, responsible fur so much fever 
and so many deaths, has been thoroughly cleansed 
out. The land thus gained is being divided with a 
view to cultivation; and one happy consequence 
is, that the miasmatic fevers, which have commit- 
ted such havoc there, have gradually disappeared. 
These beneficial results are attributed entirely to 
the intelligent and enlightened action of the Pro- 
vincial Council. 

In my last letter I said that Vesuvius was again 
slumbering; but it is officially reported that on 
Tuesday, the 3rd inst., at 1°51 P.M., the seismograph 
marked an undulating shock of earthquake from 
east to west, as it did another of a similar kind on 
Wednesday morning, at 3°40 a.m. . W. 





THE LATE J. BEETE JUKES. 

THE papers last week announced the death of 
the above distinguished geologist. To the brief 
details of the man and his work which have already 
appeared the following may be suitably added. 

Joseph Beete Jukes was an Englishman. For 
the last nineteen years he had been on the Irish 
Surveys. Prof. Jukes graduated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1836. He studied geology 
under Sedgwicke, of whom he was a favourite 
pupil. After he left college he sailed to and ex- 
plored the north coast of Australia on board 
H.M.S. Fly, to which he was appointed as Natu- 
ralist. Subsequently he surveyed the island of 
Newfoundland. After his return from that country 
he joined the English survey under Sir H. De La 
Beche, when Mr. Jukes examined some of the 
most intricate parts of the geology of North Wales. 
Later he minutely worked out the South Stafford- 
shire coal-field, and wrote a description of it, which 
was published among the Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey. In 1850 Prof. Jukes was appointed 
to the directorship of the Irish branch of the 
Survey, and in 1853 was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. The book by which his name is 
best known is his ‘ Student’s Manual of Geology.’ 





His style as a writer is vigorous, clear and simple, 
—an exact portrait of the man himself, who by 
nature was open, straightforward and upright. As 
a field-geologist few could surpass him; in a moment 
grasping the key to a country, and being able to 
explain what others had puzzled over for months, 
None could generalize as he could; at the same 
time he did not despise details. He worked out 
each spot of country with minuteness. Under his 
acute supervision the igneous rocks of Ireland have 
been divided up and classified; and if his life had 
been spared for a few years longer he would have 
advanced our knowledge of that part of geology, 
and raised us to an equality with our brethren on 
the continent and in America. His vigorous mind 
grasped the geology of Devonshire; and although 
few yet accept his solution, the final acceptance is 
only a question of time. His place on the Irish Geo- 
logical Survey cannot easily be filled, more espe- 
cially as the solutions of some difficult problems 
still remain. K. 





CANAL TO UNITE THE UPPER NILE WITH 
'HE RED SEA. 
Bekesbourne, Aug. 7, 1869. 

TuE bold proposition of M. de Lesseps for letting 
the waters of the ocean into the Sahara or Great 
Desert of Northern Africa by means of a canal, 
and so forming a new Mediterranean Sea in the 
interior of that continent, has naturally taken the 
world by surprise. On reflection, it almost seems 
as if such an undertaking could not be seriously 
contemplated, on account of the physical objections 
it is manifestly open to, which are widely different 
from those that were so inconsiderately raised 
against the project of the Suez Canal. 

In the first place, the Valley of the Nile extends 
along the whole eastern side of the continent of 
Africa, from the Mediterranean in the north to 
beyond the Equator in the south, and this would 
have to be traversed before the waters of the Red 
Sea could overflow the Sahara; and as this could 
not take place by means of an open cutting, the 
canal would necessarily have to be carried in a 
tunnel under the bed of the Nile. As, however, 
that river runs through anything but a low plain 
country, such a tunnel might not, paradoxical as 
it may seem, present any insurmountable difficulty 
as regards the Nile itself; for the Valley of the 
Nile is on the western flank of what may be re- 
garded as an extensive range of mountains, that 
rise gradually till they reach the limit of perpetual 
snow, and the bed of the river itself es, 
though in a less degree, of the elevation of the 
country along which it flows, and through which, 
in point of fact, the tunnel would have to be cut. 

Several years ago I made the level of the bed of 
the river throughout its entire known course the 
subject of special investigation, and the results are 
recorded in my work, ‘The Sources of the Nile,’ 
published in 1860. The height above the ocean of 
a few of the principal points connected with the 
subject now under discussion may be here given : 


Feet. 
Cairo .. oe ° 30 
Thebes .. ee 223 
Assuan . ° ° 355 
Dongola . - ee ee os oe os oe 775 
Mukheirriff, near the confluence of the Atbara _.. 1,082 
Khartum, at the junction of the White and Blue 
ivers oe ae oe oe os 1,188 
Gondokoro .. ee oe - 1,911 


The substantial correctness of these figures is 
indisputable. The last of them, established by me 
as long ago as 1859, was strikingly confirmed by Sir 
Samuel Baker in 1865, the corrected result of his 
observations on the spot being 1,999 feet. 

Such, then, being the elevation of the level of the 
Nile above that of the Red Sea, and the Sahara or 
Great Desert lying nearly 100 feet below the level 
of the latter, as results from the surveys said to 
have been made at the instance of M. de Lesseps, 
it is manifest that a tunnel under the Nile would 
run little risk of interfering with the bed of the 
river. Still the extent and magnitude yh the — 

uisite for carrying such a passage through the 
et hit hy the Valley of the Nile from 
the western shores of the Red Sea, would be such 
that, as compared with the tunnel under Mont 
Cenis, they would be as a mountain toa mole-hill, 
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whilst even the contemplated tunnel under the 
Straits of Dover would sink into insignificance by 
the side of it. 

I prefer, therefore, to believe that, if M. de 
Lesseps really does seriously contemplate so gigan- 
tic a scheme as that of submerging the Great Desert 
of Africa, he purposes doing so by means of a canal, 
from the Mediterranean (and not the Red) Sea— 
the point of entrance being in the Great Syrtis, or 
Gulf of Sidra, to the west of Bengazi. 

The announcement of this novel project of M. 
de Lesseps induces me to ask permission to avail 
myself of your columns to lay before the public 
a very different scheme for forming a water-com- 
munication, likewise by means of a canal between 
the Red Sea and the interior of Africa; only my 
project is not to turn the waters of that sea inland, 
but to divert into it a portion of the head-waters of 
the Nile. Of the feasibility of this scheme there can 
be no doubt, inasmuch as its main features are 
already formed by the hand of nature. For the 
proposed canal would simply follow the line of a 
natural watercourse, running from south-west to 
north-east, between the sixteenth and nineteenth 
parallels of north latitude; whilst its operation 
would be to convey a portion of the waters of the 
Atbara, the last great tributary of the Nile, into 
the Red Sea, at a short distance to the south of the 
port of Suwakin. 

In the Atheneum of July 24, and August 14, 
1858, as well as in my work of 1860 already re- 
ferred to, I discussed at some length the subject 
of this natural watercourse, in connexion with my 
determination of the position and identification of 
the remains of the ancient city of Ptolemais Theron, 
and with the elucidation of the description given 
by the geographer Artemidorus of the bifurcation 
of “‘a branch of the Astoboras, which (he says) 
empties part of its waters here (near Ptolemais), 
but the larger portion it contributes to the Nile.” 
Further, at the Nottingham Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
1866, I read a paper ‘On the Possibility of turn- 
ing the Waters of the Nile into the Red Sea,’ in 
which I cited the various authorities bearing on 
the question. And, lastly, I gave in the Atheneum 
of November 9 of the same year a summary of the 
results of my investigations, with additional proofs. 

In now reverting to the subject, it is unneces- 

to recapitulate the evidence already adduced. 
It will be sufficient to refer to Sir John Bowring’s 
‘Report on Egypt and Candia’ (1840), wherein it 
is stated (p. 14), on the authority of M. Linant, 
that ‘‘the Asbarra or Bahr Mogren...might easily 
be turned into the Red Sea at Souakim: it passes 
over plains and sands ; and the remains of a bed or 
canal, already traced by human hands, exist from 
the Asbarra to the Red Sea”;—and to add that, 
in 1852, MM. de Malzac and Vayssitre proceeded 
from Suwakin up a khor or wady to Fillik, in Taka, 
and stated that the waters of the Gash, when at 
their highest, partly find their way to Tokar down 
the valley along which they had travelled; whilst, 
at a later date—namely, in April, 1865—Dr. 
Schweinfiirth proceeded from Suwakin to Kassala, 
the capital of Taka, by the road taken fifteen years 
previously by the two French travellers just named, 
when he found the Gash to be a tributary of, if not 
identical with, the Wady Langeb, which is laid 
down in his map as running north-eastwards to 
Tokar, as it had been marked approximately in 
my map of 1860, on the authority of Artemidorus. 

here is no possible room to doubt the identity 
of the watercourse from Fillik, in Taka, to Tokar, 
and thence into the Red Sea, near the remains of 
Ptolemais Theron and south of Suwakin, with the 
“branch of the Astaboras,” of which the Greek 
geographer Artemidorus wrote 2,000 years ago; 
and consequently there is, primd facie, no reason 
why an artificial navigable canal might not be 
formed along the bed of this natural watercourse. 
Only the Gash, though during the rains it is suffi- 
cient to inundate the whole of Taka, is now merely 
a winter brook, and therefore it would not furnish a 
permanent supply of water to such a canal. This 
would consequently have to be continued from the 
bed of the Gash near Fillik to that of the Atbara 
by Koz Radjeb, whereby a constant supply of 
water would be obtained. 





A junction between the Gash and the Atbara 
might easily be effected. This is not a mere assump- 
tion. In 1840, as is related by Herr F. Werne, in 
his ‘ Feldzug von Sennaar nach Taka,’ an attempt 
was made by Ahmed Pasha, then Governor of 
Sennaar, to turn the waters of the Gash, at the 
time of that river's flooding, into the Atbara, by 
means of a mere rude dam and canal, the country 
there being a level plain; and, though the under- 
taking was frustrated by the natives, the particu- 
lars recorded by Herr Werne demonstrate its 
entire practicability. If, then, the Gash may be 
turned into the Atbara by such very simple means, 
the converse must hold good ; that is to say, a por- 
tion of the waters of the Atbara might, in like 
manner, be turned into the Gash, and so made to 
run down its lower course, or Wady Langeb, into 
the Red Sea. 

The elevation of Koz Radjeb may be assumed to 
be about equal to that of Khartum—the two places 
being in nearly the same latitude; so that the head 
of the proposed canal would be about 1,200 feet 
above the level of the Red Sea; and, its length 
being in round numbers 240 geographical miles, it 
would have a fall of 5 ft. in a mile, or only 1 in 
1,200. Thus there could hardly be any works of 
magnitude, either to render the present natural 
channel navigable, or to prevent the needless waste 
of water. 

Hitherto this remarkable valley of communication 
between the Upper Nile and the Red Sea has been 
considered by me in a geographical and historical 
point of view. I now desire to consider it in its 
commercial and economical relations. Theapproach- 
ing opening of the Suez Canal has incalculably 
enhanced the importance generally of this means 
of bringing the interior of Eastern Africa into direct 
communication with one of the great commercial 
highways of the world, which the Red Sea is about 
to become far more than it ever was before. But 
there is also a special reason for my thus calling 
attention to it at the present moment. On the 
29th of last month, a conference of Members of 
Parliament and others was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, under the auspices of the Manchester 
Cotton Supply Association, to consider the impend- 
ing danger of a deficient supply of cotton from 
America ; and India appearing to the meeting to be 
the only other quarter whence an adequate supply 
might be obtained, it was resolved that the Govern- 
ment of that country should be urged to expend at 
least ten millions sterling per annum, in the exten- 
sion of the railway system and on other public 
works, with a view to the agricultural development 
of India, and to the facilitating of the export of 
cotton and other fibres so much required by our 
home manufacturers. 

It is this important meeting that induces me 
now to point again to the Eyyptian province of 
Taka and the neighbouring districts watered by 
the Gash and the Atbara, as a region capable of 
furnishing to our manufacturers an almost unlimited 
supply of an article which is absolutely essential 
to the millions whose subsistence is dependent on 
this great branch of our national industry. These 
cotton fields of Upper Ethiopia have occupied my 
attention for many years past. As long ago as 1852 
I addressed the late Lord Colchester, then Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, on the subject, 
and since then I have repeatedly brought the same 
to the notice of Her Majesty’s Government and of 
the public, particularly in my work, ‘The British 
Captives in Abyssinia,’ published at the end of 
1866: but always without any practical result. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here on what I have 
so often stated. But I may briefly mention that 
the regions in question are described by the natu- 
ralist Pliny as ‘‘ possessing scarcely any trees of 
importance except those bearing wool”; and that 
it is from thence that the seeds of the cotton-plant 
were, as recently as the year 1820, introduced into 
Eyypt, where its cultivation made such rapid pro- 
gress that the quantity exported in 1824, being the 
growth of 1823, was 32,000,000 lb., which, at the 
Government price of that year, represented no less 
asum than 848,479/. sterling. And this was the 
produce of an exotic plant, of which a stranger, 
M.Jumel, had accidentally seen a specimen growing 
in a garden only four years previously ! 





Compared with this marvellous development of 
the cultivation of cotton in Egypt, that in North 
America sinks into insignificance ; for there the 
yield of the first crop, in 1784, was 1,200 lb., and 
in 1802, eighteen years afterwards, the quantity 
produced had only reached 27,000,000 lb., being 
5,000,000 lb. less than was brought to market in 
Egypt in the fourth year after its introduction 
in that country. 

If such, then, was the result of the artificial 
culture of the cotton-plant in a foreign country, 
there would really seem no limit to its production 
in the regions where it is indigenous and grows 
spontaneously, and where artificial irrigation is 
unnecessary, and but little labour in its cultivation 
is required. 

More than half a century ago, long before Taka 
fell under the rule of Egypt, the traveller Burck- 
hardt described that country as being famous for 
its extreme fertility and large population, on account 
of its regular inundation by the Gash, which is 
similar to that of the Delta of Lower Egypt by 
the Nile. And Herr Werne, who accompanied the 
Egyptian expedition for the subjugation of Taka 
in 1840, when speaking generally of the produc- 
tiveness of the country, specially directs attention 
to its eligibility as a cotton-field in these emphatic 
terms :—‘‘ Above all, cotton might be rendered a 
most important article of commerce, though its 
present insignificant cultivation does not even 
suffice for the home consumption. When it is seen 
how plentifully and how beautifully this plant 
grows, even with the present careless cultivation, 
it is easy to imagine what immense quantities 
might be produced if more attention were paid to 
it. Here there is no need, as in Egypt, to provide 
for its regular irrigation, in itself an immense 
labour ; in addition to which the greater part of the 
inhabitants know something at least of its treat- 
ment, which is an incalculable advantage for a 
people who are so wedded to their primitive 
customs, habits and occupations.” 

Without referring to the testimony of more 
recent travellers, sufficient has been adduced to 
show that our manufacturers might confidently 
look to Upper Ethiopia as the independent source 
of an almost unlimited supply of the article of 
which they stand so much in need ; and such being 
the case, it surely ought not to be necessary to 
urge on them the duty of using every means in 
their power to foster the cultivation of cotton in 
that portion of the dominions of the Viceroy of 
Egypt. With this view the first essential is the 
establishment of a ready access to the cotton-fields, 
and the means of easy transport of their produce 
to the sea-coast, whence (I need scarcely add) it 
would come direct to our shores by the way of the 
Red Sea and the Suez Canal. 

In the year 1861, when about to visit Egypt 
and Syria, I sketched out a plan for the formation 
of a tram-road along the line now proposed as that 
of a canal; but owing to the political state of 
Egypt it was useless to agitate the question at that 
period. I have now been induced to substitute 
a canal for a tram-road. Either plan possesses 
its comparative advantages and disadvantages; but 
the canal might cost less in its construction, and 
would certainly be cheaper to work and to keep 
up. 
In either case the establishment of this line of 
transport would be attended with most important 
and beneficial results, independently of and in 
addition to the conveyance of the cotton and other 
produce of Taka to the coast. The distance of Khar- 
tum on the Nile to the shores of the Red Sea is 
little more than 400 miles through a fertile and well- 
watered conntry, whilst from thence to Egypt it is 
double that distance by a desert and difficult road ; 
so that the canal now proposed could not fail to 
become ere long the main channel for the com- 
merce of Sennaar and the surrounding countries, 
and it would eventually bring into connexion with 
the shores of the Red Sea, and so with the civilized 
world, the most extensive, most fertile, and most 
populous regions of Intertropical Africa. Now 


that an expedition under the direction of Sir 
Samuel Baker has been set on foot for the explora- 
tion, subjugation and civilization of those regions, 
the great importance of this short and direct means 
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of communicating with the interior of Eastern 
Africa becomes still more apparent. 
CHARLES BEKE. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have to record one of the pleasantest literary 
discoveries that could have been made— that of the 
private diary of Lord Palmerston. All his great 
contemporaries figure in it, and they are said to 
be drawn by a bold and masterly hand. This dis- 
covery will, no doubt, be turned to profitable use 
by Sir Henry Bulwer, who is known to have been 
for some time occupied (with family sanction and 
assistance) on a biography of the late statesman, 
which will be published by Mr. Bentley. 


Mr. John Ruskin has been elected to the newly- 
created chair, the Slade Art Professorship at Oxford. 
The candidates were ten in number, but the 
contest lay between Mr. Ruskin and Mr. J. C. 
Robinson, no votes being given to any of the other 
candidates. Of the seven ex-officio electors ap- 
pointed under the will of the founder, Mr. Ruskin 
obtained the votes of the four resident in Oxford. 


The King of Italy has conferred on Sir Roderick 
Murchison the distinction of Grand Officer of the 
Crown of Italy. 


A little more than half a century has elapsed 
since Jane Austen died at Winchester, in her native 
county. This beautiful and accomplished woman 
was before the world as a novelist only from 1811 
to 1817, when she died, at the comparatively early 
age of forty-two. But in those half-dozen years she 
became a leader in her peculiar class of fiction, 
beginning with ‘Sense and Sensibility.’ After her 
death, her friends published her ‘ Northanger 
Abbey ’—a girlish effort which barely gave promise 
of something better. A Life of this once celebrated 
lady will be one of the biographies of the season. 
It will be in the very acceptable form of a single 
volume, and have for author the novelist’s nephew, 
fhe Rev. J. Austen-Leigh, Vicar of Bray, near 
Maidenhead. He will, probably, add to the fame 
of a lady whose last words were, ‘“‘I only want 
death.” 


Jane Austen’s Life will have, we may suppose, 
the pleasant interest of an idyl. That of the late 
Miss Mitford will have (probably) details of a less 
tender quality, for some of the stern dramas of life 
fell to her share. The ‘Memoirs of Miss Mitford,’ 
another of the forthcoming Autumn biographies, 
will bear on the title-page the name of the Rev. 
Guy L’Estrange. It is understood, however, that 
he has an excellent colleague in the work in the 
person of the Rev. Mr. Harness. 


The next Life in Dean Hook’s series of Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury will be that of Cardinal 
Pole. The subject is one of such mingled difficulty 
and delicacy, that considerable curiosity is felt as 
to the way in which it will be treated by the author. 
This work will be ready by the winter. 


Sir Henry James has received orders to copy 
the Black Letter Prayer-Book, 1638, with its 
marginal MS. notes, by his photo-zincographic 
process. One hundred copies of this Prayer-Book 
will be printed for the Ritual Commissioners, and 
sold by them. 


Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold have been 
making a systematic exploration of London—from 
the Isle of Dogs to Kensington—with a view to 
@ joint work on the metropolis. 


Mr. Henry T. Riley, in fulfilment of his commis- 
sion to search for and report upon ancient MSS. 
which are, as Sir Giles Overreach says, ‘‘still 
cloistered up,” has, we are told, sent in iieports of 
the fruits of his visits to York, Cambridge, Coventry, 
Nottingham and Bridgwater. Mr. Riley is now 
at Wells, whence he will proceed to Glastonbury, 
and subsequently to Axbridge, where a superb 
collection of old MSS. is said to exist. 


Miss Glyn (or, to call the lady by her lay name, 
Mrs. Dallas) is about to undertake a professional 
tour, such as a Queen of Tragedy has never before 
undertaken. Mrs. Dallas will traverse the United 
States, taking with her, as chief companions, Cleo- 
patra and the Duchess of Malfi. This enterprising 








and well-endowed lady will then proceed to Cali- 
fornia and Australia, and will probably have put a 
girdle round about the earth before we welcome her 
again in London. 

The first examination of women by Trinity 
College, Dublin, is announced to take place between 
March 25 and April 13, 1870. There are to be two 
classes, consisting of juniors between fifteen and 
eighteen, and seniors above eighteen. As in the 
Cambridge examinations, certificates will be granted, 
but no lists published. The subjects are to be 
English Language and Literature, French, Spanish, 
German, Italian and Latin. 

A graceful and accomplished writer has passed 
away in the person of the Hon. Emily Eden, sister 
to the late Earl of, and to the present Baron, Auck- 
land (Bishop of Bath and Wells). To romantic 
literature Miss Eden contributed‘ The Semi-detached 
House’ and ‘ The Semi-attached Couple.’ Her more 
recent work, ‘ Up the Country,’ showed that when 
travelling Miss Eden could see what she saw, which 
is what many travellers fail to do. This lady was 
united with a far-back epoch, for she was the sister 
of Eleanor Eden, “ Pitt’s love,” the object of his 
first and last passion. 

We fancy it has not been generally a prosperous 
year for Art Unions. The Ceramic and Crystal 
Palace Art Union, however, seems to have done 
very well. Among the drawers of prizes, at the 
recent meeting presided over by Mr. 8S. C. Hall, 
was Mr. Goschen, the President of the Poor Law 
Board. Mr. Gladstone is the President of this Art 
Union. Perhaps it was in compliment to his classic 
tastes that the Hesiod and other vases were pro- 
duced for the gratification of subscribers. The admi- 
ration of the latter has been also unreservedly 
expressed at the beauty of M‘Dowell’s statuette, 
the ‘Girl Reading.’ Artists are already at work on 
‘things of beauty” for next season. 


The Royal Academy has rarely made such a 
mistake as in reducing the price of admission 
during the last week of the Exhibition to six- 

mce. The reduction was made for the benefit 
of the working classes, but no one having the air 
of belonging to those classes was to be seen there. 
The same crowd of fashion within, the same groups 
of patient flunkies waiting without, were there as 
throughout the previous weeks. The former got in 
at half the usual price, and the receipts must have 
suffered in some, if not the same, proportion. Only 
an evening exhibition would enable working people 
of all degrees, with sixpence to spare and taste to 
spend it on Art, to “see the pictures.” 


The noble offer made to the Turkish Government 
by Miss Burdett Coutts to repair the works for 
the supply of water to J erusalem, at her own cost, 
has been declined. The Turkish Government, how- 
ever, have promised to undertake this work. 

There really is nothing new under the sun. The 
paddle-wheel for boats is seen on the Assyrian slabs, 
and in more than one old European fresco. The 
bicycle seems to have been known in China more 
than two centuries ago, and the velocipede was 
probably seen even before that in Europe. Among 
the ancient painted glass in and about the once 
noble church at Stoke Pogis may be seen the repre- 
sentation of a young fellow who is astride the mute 
but active horse: he is working bis way along with 
the air of a rider who has introduced a novelty, and 
is being looked at by admiring spectators. It is one 
of the most curious illustrations of ancient times 
in the painted glass windows of this interesting 
church. 

Excursionists and others who may take the above 
church of Stoke Pogis on their way to Burnham 
Beeches or Dropmore, will not see without pain the 
condition into which has fallen the tomb beneath 
which rest the bodies of Dorothy Gray and of her 
son, the poet, who had, as he touchingly says, the 
misfortune to survive her. A mean little tablet 
points to the spot where Gray lies, but the simple 
and beautiful epitaph he wrote in honour of his 
mother is nearly illegible. Is there no poet who 
will do for this tomb what a painter did for that 
of a brother in Art in Kew Churchyard ? When Mr. 
E M.Ward, R.A., saw that the inscription on Gains- 
borough’s tomb was nearly obliterated he not only 





had it restored and the grave protected, but Mr. 

Ward erected a tablet within the church, to com- 
ate the noblest of the sleepers among many 

noble who hallow the ground in which they rest. 





We have an amusing example of how local tradi 
tions are removed at pleasure. There is a Cobham 
Row opposite the House of Correction in Cold 
Bath Fields. At one corner is the lower part of an 
ancient trunk of a tree, the hollow of which is filled 
up by brick-work, the better to preserve the frag- 
ment. A correspondent calls upon us to initiate a 
movement to save this relic from destruction, on the 
ground that it is the stump of the stake at which 
the brave and good Sir John Oldcastle (Lord Cob- 
ham) was burnt, on that spot! But Sir John was 
hung over a fire, at the common place of execution, 
in front of the garden wall of St. Giles’s Hospital, 
on the site of the chapel of which institution St. 
Giles’s Church now stands. The ancient fragment 
of a tree, referred to above, is not, however, without 
a certain interest. It is probably the last represen- 
tative of its leafy fellows which once adorned this 
portion of the Cobham estates. 


William Shakspeare was not the only Shakspeare 
at least of King Charles’s time. There os a“ John 
Shackspeare,” who was bitmaker to the King. 
After his death a warrant was issued, in 1637, to 
pay his widow (“in regard of her present necessi- 
ties”) 1,6120. 11s., “for wares by him” (John 
Shackspeare) ‘delivered for His Majesty’s service 
in the stables.” The warrant is calendared in Mr. 
Bruce’s last volume of ‘Domestic Papers of the 
Reign of Charles the First.’ 


We observe with satisfaction that Mr. Forster, 
on withdrawing that part of the Endowed Schools 
Bill which provided for the examination and regis- 
try of teachers, said, the great object in proposing 
the Educational Council was, “that it should have 
the confidence, not only of the masters of endowed 
schools and of the parents of the children educated 
therein, but also of the masters of private schools, 
on whom reliance must be, toa great extent, placed 
for the spread of secondary education.” This is in 
accordance with what we have repeatedly urged. 
We are glad also to find that the measure to be 
circulated throughout the country for consideration 
during the recess applies to the seven chief public 
schools no less than to others. As Mr. Forster 
observed, the examinations contemplated will be 
just as good for them as for the rest. 


The Burgh of Lochmaben, which during last 
century took to pieces the greater part of the 
noble old castle of Robert Bruce for building pur- 
poses of its own, has repented thoroughly of its 
Vandalism, and is now making strenuous efforts 
to obtain subscriptions for the purpose of raising 
@ monument to Scotland’s hero-king. 


A hint is offered for Mr. Layard. It seems that 
in consequence of the removal of the houses on the 
east side of Bridge Street the dome of St. Paul’s 
can be well seen in Palace Yard. The only build- 
ings at present in the line of sight are the low 
structures of the Westminster Station of the Metro- 
politan District Railway close to the bridge; and 
it is most desirable that the eye of the Conservator 
of Public Monuments should be kept on this spot, 
so that the railway buildings may not be run up. 
The view of St. Paul’s from Whitehall Place is a 
well-recognized metropolitan scene. 


The Thames Tunnel has just been closed as a 
footway, and now a new tunnel has advanced far 
under the Thames, called the Thames Subway. 
About sixty years ago the great engineer, Richard 
Trevithick, was engaged upon what he called the 
“Thames Archway,” at Rotherhithe. He carried 
it successfully to within a hundred feet of the oppo- 
site shore. This was from 1807 to 1809. The present 
engineer has found as Trevithick did—a continu- 
ous bed of clay under the river. The present tunnel 
is, consequently, the third attempt. Dodd’s tunnel 
was in the chalk down the river, and was stopped 
by springs entering through the fissures. 

The Committee of the Early English Text 
Society, who announced their new edition of 
Barbour’s ‘ Brus,’ as “preparing” in January, 
1868, as forthcoming in 1869, and who have now 
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of it in type, have been taken rather aback 


y receiving information from a third party, which 
they find to be correct, that their agents, Messrs. 
Ogle & Co., of Glasgow, have a reprint of Jamie- 
son’s old edition of the ‘Brus’ just ready, to be 
issued in a fortnight. Into the personal question 
between the Society and its agents, of what is due 
from the latter to the former when its eye is to be 
wiped in the fashion above told, we do not care to 
enter; but in the interests of literature we must 
express the hope that the cheap reprint meant for 
a popular edition may be a correct print of its 
manuscript, and may be made as handy and easily 
understandable to people, by the use of side-notes, 
as the Early English Text Society’s books generally 
are. To render an edition “ popular,” in the right 


sense of the word, it should have all the aids that | 


modern scholarship can give it, a pure text, full 
side-notes and a glossary explaining every hard 
word. We wait to see how far the reprint of the 
‘ Brus’ fulfils these conditions. 


The death is reported from Constantinople of the 
wife of Kiamil Bey. This lady (the sister of two 
other remarkable women, the wives of the late 
Fuad Pasha and of Cabouli Pasha) was considered 
the leader of the French party in Turkish female 
society. She spoke French fluently, and was a good 
musician : her daughters were brought up with the 
same accomplishments, and before marriage used to 
accept invitations to European balls, where they 
danced with young gentlemen. The wife of Cabouli 
Pasha is also distinguished for her accomplishments, 
and was the first Turkish lady who consented to be 
photographed, not only with the yashmak, but with- 
out. There is no reason to suppose that the example 
of these ladies and their few associates has any ma- 
terial influence on the opinions of men or women. 
There is, among many, a desire to profit by western 
improvements ; but there is a stronger desire to 
revive the glory of the empire on its ancient 
foundations. 


The third portion of the curious and valuable 
Library of Mr. Corser terminated on Tuesday, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
The prices were high throughout, and were in 
many instances much beyond those of former days 
of bibliomania. We quote the following:—The 
Honor of Chivalrie set downe in the most famous 
Historie of Prince don Bellianis, 1598, 251. (Lilly), 
sold for 7/. in Col. Stanley’s sale,—Brathwait 
Barnabz Itinerarium, first edition, 10/.15s. (Thorpe), 
—I. de Veragine, Legenda Aurea, printed by 
Caxton 1493, wanting some leaves, 147/. (Ellis),— 
Chapman’s Shadow of Night, 1594, 11/. 5s. (Lilly), 
—Cotton’s Spirituall Song, 1596, 197. 5s. (Ellis), 
sold for 10/. 15s. at the Skiggs Sale, —Cotton’s 
Armor of Proof, 1596, 10/. (same),—Crane’s Pil- 
grime’s New Yeares Gift, said to be the only copy 
known, 12/. 10s. (Boone),—Daniel’s Delia, 2nd 
edition, 1592, 167. 16s. (Lilly),-—Daniel’s Hymens 
Triumph, 1618, 192. (Boone),—Daye’s Daphnis 
and Chloe, 1587, 60/. (Lilly); this copy brought 
227. on a former occasion,—Dekker’s Pleasant 
Comedie of Old Fortunatus, 10/. 5s. (same),— 
Donne’s Divine Mnigms or Pious Problems, 141. 
(Ellis), —Dowriche’s French Historie, 1589, 231. 10s. 
(Ellis), sold for 9/. 9s. in the Sykes sale,—Drayton’s 
Heavenly Harmonie of Spirituall Songes, 1610, 
401. (Thorpe), sold for 24/7. 10s. in 1861,—Drum- 
mond’s Mausoleum, 1613, 127. 15s. (same),—Drum- 
mond’s Teares on the Death of Meliades, 1619, 
127. 15s. (same),—Edwards’s Damon and Pythias, 
only one other copy known, 14/. 10s. (same),— 
Damnable Life and Death of Dr. Fian, 1591, 161. 
(Lilly), sold for 6/. 6s. in Stevens's sale,—Ful- 
well’s Flower of Fame, 1575, 141. 10s. (Boone), 
—Greene’s Morando, first and second part, 19/. 15s. 
(Lilly),—Euphues, his Censure to Philautus, by the 
same, first edition, 1587, 19/. (same),—Greene’s 


Ciceronis Amor, first edition, 1589, 107. 15s. (same), | 


—Greene’s Second Part of Conny-Catching, 1591, 
241. (same),—Greene’s Notable Discovery of Coo- 
senage, 1592, 22/. 10s. (same),—Greene’s Defence 
of Conny-Catching, 1592, 101. 5s. (Boone),— 
Greene’s Arbasto, 1594, 22/7. (Thorpe),—Greene’s 
Groatsworth of Wit, only one other copy known, 


1596, 267. (Lilly), brought 13/7. on former occasion, | 


—A Vaire of Turtle Doves, by the same, 1606, 


| 8old for 82. at the Sykes sale,—Hugyarde’s Mirrour 
| of Myserie, MS., 362. 10s. (Ellis), — Livre contenant 








241. (same),—A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, by 
the same, 17/. 17s. (same),—Mourning Garment, 
by the same, 1616, 14/7. 10s. (same),—Guy de 
Warwick, fine copy in black letter, 282/. (Tross, of 
Paris),—Hawes’s Historie of Graunde Amoure 
and La Belle Pucel, 1554, 251. (Ellis)—Hawy’s 
Compendyous Story, called the Exemple of Virtu, 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1530, 581. (Lilly),—Horn- 
ley’s Scourge of Drunkenness, 1618, 24/. (same), 


les fais du Noble Chevalier Jason (par Raoul Le 
Fevre), with first six leaves in fac-simile; Paris, 
no date, 70/. (Tross): the Heber copy sold for 311., 
—King’s Halfe-penny-worth of Wit, 1613, 25/. 10s. 
(Ellis): Heber’s copy sold for 4/. 6s.,—Leyland’s 
Life, Actes and Death of Prince Arthure, 1582, 
151. (Quaritch),—Le Livre de Matheolus, Paris, 
1492, 131. 10s. (same),—Musei Opusculum de 
Herone et Leandro, first edition, 251. (same),— 
Peele’s Historie of Sir Clyomon and Clamydos, 
1599, 302. (Lilly),—A Pleasant Commodie, called 
Looke about you, 1600, 147. 5s. (Lilly),—Psalterium 
| Davidis, imperfect MS. on vellum, Sec. XIII.- 
| XIV., 702. 10s. (Quaritch),—Rolle’s Prykke of 
| Conscience, MS. on vellum, Sec. XIV., 391. 10s. 
(Ellis), -Rowland’s Greene’s Ghost-haunting Conie- 
catchers, 1602, 101. 7s. 6d. (same),—An Apologie 
for Womenkinde, in verse, 1605, 151. 15s. (same), 
—Tristan de Leonnoys, Les Grandes Proesses du 
tres Valeant, Paris, D. Janot, 1533, 54. 10s. 
(Tross): the Crozet copy sold for 400 francs. The 
four days’ sale produced 2,8391. 14s. 6d. 





GUSTAVE DORB.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
| —EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 





SCIENCE 


‘*ECCENTRIC” GUNNERY. 


THE Times credits Admiral Chads, of the Ex- 
cellent, with the “discovery” of a system of 
obtaining increased accuracy of fire with round 
shot from smooth-bored guns, put into practice on 
the last day of the shooting of the National Artil- 
lery Association, at Shoeburyness, in the compe- 
tition for Sir Shafto Adair’s challenge mortar. 
Each shot is floated in mercury, and its highest 
point marked during the flotation. It is afterwards 
riveted to a wooden sabot in the ordinary way, 
with the same marked point uppermost. As, when 
the shot was floating in the mercury, its highest 
point and its centre of gravity were in a vertical 
line passing through the centre of the figure, now, 
when the shot is pushed home in the gun, the 
marked point being next the muzzle, this same 
line, now horizontal, will practically coincide with 
the axis of the bore. 

Thus, when the gun is fired, the impelling force 
of the gas acts equally all round the centre of 
gravity of the shot; whereas if this centre of gra- 
vity were in any other position than the axis of the 
bore, there would be greater pressure on one side 
of it than on the other; the shot would tend to 
rotate round it, and this rotation would materially 
affect the flight of the projectile. If the centre of 
gravity be placed above the axis, then the front 
part of the shot turns from below upwards, and, 
| according to principles established long since by 
Magnuas, the range of the shot is increased; if the 
centre of gravity be placed below the axis, the re- 
verse will be the case. If the centre of gravity be 
to the right, the shot will deviate to the right; if 
to the left, the shot will deviate to the left. In fact, 
the shot will deviate towards whichever side of the 
axis the centre of gravity may be originally placed 
upon; and it is only when the centre of gravity 
coincides with the axis of the bore that there will 
be no deviation owing to the eccentricity of the 
shot. 

All cast-iron round shot are, from imperfect 
manufacture, more or less eccentric, and the errors 
of practice from smooth-bored guns are conse- 
quently increased by the uncertain deviation due to 
this eccentricity, and the various positions in which 
the centre of gravity is thus accidentally placed. 





shooting by the method above described is by no 
means new. Captain, now Colonel Boxer, in hig 
Treatise on Artillery, (published by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1854,) details a series of experi- 
ments carried on at Shoeburyness in 1850 and 
1851 with eccentric projectiles. The line contain- 
ing the centres of figure and gravity was deter- 
mined in the same way by floating the ball in 
mercury; and scores of rounds were fired with the 
centres of gravity above, below, to right and to 
left of the axis of the piece, the shot being strapped 
in the ordinary manner to wooden bottoms. The 
results of the practice completely confirmed the 
theory of deviation above stated ; and it was found 
generally that the range might be considerably 
increased by placing the centre of gravity above 
the axis. But the tables of results published do 
not show any striking advantage in favour of the 
shot with centres of gravity placed in the axis over 
those placed accidentally in the bore. Ten rounds 
of each were fired on the 16th of September, 1850, 
and again on the 17th; the mean range is almost 
the same on each occasion, as are the maximum 
and minimum ranges, and the greatest and least 
deflections. Theoretically, there is no doubt that 
shot thus carefully placed will make better prac- 
tice ; practically, so many other disturbing causes 
affect their flight, that little, if any, advantage 
is gained by the increased trouble and expense 
incurred. And the practice at Shoeburyness on 
Friday week seems to lead to the same conclusion ; 
for the prize was won by a smaller number of 
points than had been gained in shooting from the 
same guns when these special precautions had not 
been taken. 





NOTES BY THE WAY ON THE BRITISH ARCH.XZ0- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

WHEN the Members met last week in the Abbey 
of St. Albans Mr. Hills gave a full description 
of the edifice, Norman originally, with some 
Saxon shafts added. Some few incidents may be 
noticed. First, thereare armorial bearings on tombs, 
the dates of which are prior to 1215, the year in 
which coats of arms are said to have been invented. 
Secondly, on examining one of the towers, an 
ancient tile was seen bearing the marks of having 
been trodden by a dog, a pig and a bird, when 
it lay 1,400 years ago wet in the maker’s yard. 
Very natural disgust was expressed at the public 
pathway which now cuts off the ante-chapel of the 
Virgin from the Abbey, and various suggestions 
were made for re-uniting what should never have 
been separated. Surely an Act of Parliament 
would abolish the right of way. At the dinner 
which followed, Mr. Lyddeker, in proposing Lord 
Lytton’s health, expressed, an opinion that Herts 
had hardly been used fairly by his lordship, who 
had never made it the scene of one of his novels, 
but Mr. Lyddeker hoped that Lord Lytton would 
yet do so. To this hope the noble lord said nothing 
cheering. At the visit next day to Markgate Cell 
the greatest surprise was excited at the announce- 
ment of Mr. Adey that the skeleton of a monk had 
been found in the chalk several feet below the 
surface. Nevertheless, this was not a trace of a 
pre-Adamite, but all that remained of a monk 
whose grave was cut out of the chalk, and who 
was not, like scores of his fellows here, buried in 
a stone coffin. In the evening Mr. Levison read 
@ paper on the rows, so to speak, for which 
“little London,” as St. Albans was called in the 
slang of that day, was notorious. Town and gown 
folk, and clerics, burgesses and monks were con- 
tinually at loggerheads. Indeed, that is a mild 
| term, for blood was shed profusely, the survivors 
were strung up to the gallows in dozens, and peace 
lasted till new men took up the quarrel, and san- 
guinary war again reigned between the monastery 
and the townsmen. Verulam, of course, attracted 
much attention. Mr. Grover proved, perhaps with- 
out intending it, that the final destruction of the 
ancient city was due to the anti-archeological 
feelings of the abbots of St. Albans, who used up 
Verulam material for St. Albans purposes, and 
were not at all scrupulous in the process. The 
plough, however, still turns up now and then a 
waif and stray which testify to the older citys 





But the attempt to remove this cause of inaccurate 


inexpressible glory. At St. Stephen’s Chapel there 
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was some difference of opinion as to whether lepers 
were admitted there or not. Not the least in- 
teresting object here is the lectern which was 
exhumed in 1848 from the place in which it 
was buried in troubled times, and has ever since 
been in use. The visitors to the ruins of the 
nunnery at Sopwell (where women did not dip their 
bread in the spring) saw no such ruins, but 
those of the mansion of Sir Richard Lee, which 
probably did as well. St. Peter’s Church was rather 
snubbed as being not sufficiently old for archzolo- 
gists to take interest in. Sir Christopher Wren’s 
house was eagerly sought for, but, for good reasons, 
it could not be found, any more than the circle of 
mushrooms (150 feet) which were supposed to mark 
the site of the Verulam Amphitheatre, and touch- 
ing which the antiquaries seem to have been hoaxed. 
At St. Michael’s Church, the members were told 
that at the time of its erection ‘‘ the walls of 
churches were of great thickness, but as time rolled 
on they became gradually reduced,” &c., which 
seems an odd idea. At Gorhambury, papers on 
Shakspeare were read, and among the treasures 
exhibited was ‘‘a miniature of Brutus, unfortu- 
nately not taken during life, but a good many 
years afterwards.” At a subsequent meeting of the 
members, there was a lively disagreement about all 
that had been seen, which made the evening quite 
pleasant. A paper on the Town Records was full 
of matter, interesting to all who are curious in 
such subjects. Decidedly the most singular record, 
though modern (time of Charles the First), was a 
decision of Sir W. Segar, in a dispute brought 
before the Corporation, as to whether the mayor’s 
wife or the steward’s wife should have precedence. 
Sir William decided that ‘ not degree, but virtue 
maketh the man ; not dignity, but honesty,” which, 
after all, must have embittered the controversy. 
At this gathering, and @ propos to coins, Mr. Evans 
remarked that, where the greatest variety of coins 
was found there was probably the highest condition 
of civilization, During the week there was no lack 
of excursions, visitings, researches, and differences 
of opinion, the last especially as to the genuine 
Verulam, and the meaning of its name. On which 
side of the river Verulam stood was not at all 
clear; and as to the meaning of the word, we 
heartily set ourselves against Verulam signifying 
‘the truth of surveys drawn by means of straight 
lines drawn (sic) from one point or place to another 
point or place through one or more geographical 
points.” If Verulam mean all this, never before 
was so much meaning wrapt up in a single word. 
The significance of the bit of pantomime in ‘The 
Critic’ is nothing to it. Nevertheless, we must 
respect ancient knowledge. Was not a tomb dis- 
covered last week beneath a street in the City of 
London, bearing the inscription ‘ B.c. 407 ”? and 
did not that inscription show wonderful knowledge 
in the far-seeing people who put it over their 
deceased friend? There were other excursions and 
discussions. We will only observe, with regard to 
the visit to Berkhamstead, that as there is a Rotten 
Row there, the etymologists might as well have 
decided whether it came from Route au Roi or Route 
aux Roues—the King’s Road or the Waggon Road. 





PHILOLOGY. 
August 9, 1869. 


Ty remarks on the pre-Hellenic population of 
Asia Minor, I have pointed out that many of 
the names in the Troad, as Ilium, Astyra, &c., 
are of distinct Iberian form; and hence I have 
suggested that the Iliad represents the great 
contest between the Iberians and invading Hel- 
lenes for supremacy in Asia Minor. There is a 
form in the Troad and elsewhere in Asia Minor, 
that in ander, as applied to rivers, which has no 
representative in Spain, nor in the other peninsulas, 
except one case in Sicily. This is neither Iberian 
nor Hellenic; but I have now little doubt of its 
belonging, with other exceptional old names, to 
the Amazonian or Tibeto-Caucasian class, repre- 
sented by the present Lazians. Unfortunately, the 
chief model we have for the study of these lan- 
guages is the old and new Georgian, which we 
know to differ in dialect from the other Caucasian 
languages allied to it, and which must have differed 
from the archaic language of Asia Minor. The 





class ander includes Meander, Skamander, Mynan- 
drus, Tarandrus and Calenderis. It is possible that 
Atandrus, Neandros, Andeira and Andrius, in the 
Troad, also belong to this group. Taking the river- 
names, we have the great river Meander, which 
was in the Amazon territory of Ephesus. River 
and mountain names are, as we know, among the 
oldest; and I therefore propose for Mwander | 
the meaning of the Georgian form Mdinare, | 
river. It is worthy of note that the Turks call | 
the Meander the Mondere or Buyuk Mendere, the 

Great Meander, the neighbouring Cayster, the 

Kuchuk Mendere, or Little Meander. Mdinare, | 
“the river,” is a name which we might expect to | 
be applied by an old population and adopted by | 
the Iberians and Greeks, who followed. Tmolus, | 
the snowy mountains towering over the Cayster, | 
and which is likewise exceptional to Iberian and | 
Hellenic forms, appears to me to represent a form 

of T’ovli, Georgian for snow, the v becoming m. | 
It is called by the Turks Bouz Tagh, snow or ice 

mountain, and was perhaps so called by the 

common Greeks by interpretation, as the Five- | 
Finger Mountains and the Mzander bear a common | 
meaning in Greek and Turkish. Cayster, too, was | 
perhaps called Meander by the common Greeks | 
at the time of the Turkish invasion. This brings 
us to the circumstance that one of the rivers of 

the Troad is called by the Turkish inhabitants by | 
the same name and form as the rivers of the south, | 
namely Mendere. This river, according to the 
fancies of archeologists, figures either as the Ska- 
mander or the Simois. Skamander had two names | 
—a Greek name, Xanthus, and the older name | 
of Skamander. Skamander is only Mdinare with | 
a prefix. Mdinare, in Georgian, is an evident com- | 
pound of the common affix m, with a root dinare. 
What this means I do not know. It corresponds | 
with the simple form of ander, or andrus, found in 

Alander, a river of Phrygia, in the neighbouring | 
districts, and most likely in the names of the towns 
already referred to. Acalandrus, in Southern Italy, 
and Calenderis may possibly be a compound of 
Akhali, “new” with the root. Oromandrus, in 
Cappadocian Armenia, meant possibly “the two 
rivers.” Hype CLARKE. 





THE DIVINING ROD. 
August 10, 1869. 

In that curious work, the ‘De Re Metallica’ of 
Georgius Agricola, written in 1550, I find a con- 
siderable amount of information respecting divi- 
nation by the rod. He makes no mention, however, 
of finding water ; his methods apply to metallic 
veins only. In referring to the disputes on the 
subject, Agricola remarks,—‘“ Porro de virgul& 
furcaté, inter metallicos multe et magn cdten- 
tiones sunt; nam eam alii ajunt in venis inveni- 
endis sibi maximo usui esse; alii negant.” 

The hazel (corylus), he says, is used for silver ; 
the ash (frazxinus) for copper (as); and the 
white “‘piceaster” for lead; and a rod made from 
iron or steel for gold. The action of the rod he 
ascribes to a “vis venarum,” which he compares 
to that of the loadstone ; and such is the elective 
affinity resident in forked rods that trees growing 
near a lode bend down their branches towards it. 
He enters into minute directions how the ‘‘cornua 
virgule” should be held in the fists, “ut digiti 
compressi ad ccelum spectent”; and he mentions, 
as one of the five conditions under which divination 
must be performed, that the diviner should be free 
from any special “ proprietas ” which would hinder 
the attraction of the lode. He cites as ancient 
examples those of the Egyptians, which were | 
convertible into serpents, “ut Hebreorum literz | 
narrant”; the rods of Minerva and Circe, as used 
in the Odyssey, as well as the caduceus of Mercury. 
Those opposed to this theory denied the efficacy of 
the rods, and ascribed their effects to the incan- 
tations with which they were first used. The “ vir- 
gula divina” alone remains, says Agricola, to attest 
the ancient usage. Yet Agricola had far more faith 
in the honest work of shaft-sinking than in any 
divination by the rod, whose efficiency he doubts, 
ov ascribes to chance; and no wonder, he adds, 
if the rod do not turn if they hold it motionless. 
‘“* Metallicus igitur,” he concludes, “‘ virgulé incan- 
tata non utitur; quia rerum nature peritum et | 
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prudentem, furcatem intelligit sibi usui non esse; 
sed, ut supra dixi, habet naturalia venarum signa, 
que observat.”” GatanaD, G. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Turs. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting and Leeture. 





PINE ARTS 
History of the Renaissance in France—[Ges- 
chichte der Renaissance Frankreichs, von 
Wilhelm Liibke}. With Illustrations. (Stutt- 
gart, Von Ebner & Seubert ; London, Nutt.) 


Tue author of the popular ‘History of Art’ 
endeavours to treat the French Renaissance in 
a comprehensive and historical manner, with 
criticisms on the productions of that very curi- 
ous stage of the decay of art. Mr. H. J. Burck- 
hardt recently drew a capital picture of the 
allied but very different Italian Renaissance. 
This stage is called in France the Renaissance, 
but only justly so in a very peculiar and non- 
natural sense, which is only allowable if the 
combination of pseudo-classic decorations with 
essentially Gothic structural forms, mere incrus- 
tations as they were in general, is a develop- 
ment in the sense of growth. Rather, if so at 
all, it must be such as that which is so styled 
in the cases of fungi, and means anything but 
growth in the nobler use of the term. This is 
undoubtedly true in respect to church archi- 
tecture, in which, it seems, no artistic fusion of 
the northern and debased classic modes of ex- 
pression could be effected; of this the inevit- 
able outcome was that wonderful mockery and 
sham the so-called Jesuit order of building, the 
advent of which marked the final catastrophe of 
architectural design, and the complete higgledy- 
piggledy of art and honesty. It is not to be 
denied that there are examples of French eccle- 
siastical Renaissance of great interest, which 
exhibit much ingenuity on the part of their 
authors: such is the Church of St.-Eustache, 
Paris, in looking at which one wonders why 
the designer did not work freely in the Gothic 
mode without incongruous elements. Another 
specimen is more satisfactory; this is the east 
end of the church of St.-Pierre, at Caen, which 
Herr Liibke rightly calls the masterpiece of 
the epoch, and is probably the best and most 
elegant specimen of its order; yet, oddly 
enough, as if to excite our wonder at men’s per- 
verse taste, in having the glorious Gothic mode 
of design, it stands at one extremity of a build- 
ing, the other end of which is occupied by the 
loveliest steeple and tower in the world. Yet so 
much of Gothic exists in this very chevet that 
it is hard to accord to it the honour of an ori- 
ginal work. With domestic and state services 
the matter was different. Here the Renaissance 
was loyal to its necessities, and splendidly 
successful, with some exceptions, which are as 
bewildering as they are fantastic. Thus, parts 
of Chenonceau and at Chambord, for examples, 
the “ Lanterne” of which last is here figured 
on p. 66. In those directions the new mode 
became really serviceable, often handsome, and 
if never noble before the Louvre was 

by P. Lescot in 1541, it generally exhibited a 
genial, vigorous, and honest look, a spirit and 
vivacity of aspect which, if never beautifal in 
any high sense of the term, and always con- 
temptible when tried by severe standards, is 
always welcome to all but the most fastidious 
eyes. It was not until the new mode dropped 
the Gothic incrustations and arrangements of 
plan, with thom the last trace of true design, that 
it became worthy of notice from a high archi- 
tectural point of view. It then turned to the 
inspiration of the Italian Renaissance, that far 
truer phase of Art, for its motive power. It 
became, in fact, a branch of the large school, 
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with certain not undesirable modifications 
which are thoroughly French. It is clear, how- | 
ever, that nothing like a school having well- | 
ascertained principles existed in France, even 
during the culmination of her so-called Renais- 
sance. Thus, the Hotel de Ville, Paris, com- 
menced in 1549, was excellent, and P. Lescot’s | 
stately pavilion of the Louvre, c. 1541, had no 
rival in its showy and splendid manner; it was, | 
nevertheless, only showy and splendid, so that 
the sensitive eye turns even from its graceful 
proportions and rich decorations dissatisfied 
with its bowed pediments and ugly, illogical, 
bowed Mansard roof, with the bull’s eyes like | 
port-holes stuck in its sides. The true Mansard 
roof, a truncated pyramid, or any similar form | 
with straight sides, of which many examples | 
existed long before the elder of the architects 
of that name, is no objectionable element, but | 
in how much superior to the French were the | 
Italian sloping roofs, and no less the grace and 
completeness of the fagades to which they be- 
longed, may be seen on comparing that gem, 
the Palazzo Camerlinghi, Venice, c. 1525, with 
the best French work of the time. This is said 
without prejudice to Palladio’s achievements. 

So much for the general merits of that sub- 
ject which the author in this volume treats as 
one, the fourth, of the sections of Kugler's 
‘Geschichte der Baukunst.’ Of his manner of 
dealing with the theme we may say that, al- 
though rather weak, it is serviceable, so that 
the work will very well bear translation by a 
person who understands architecture as well as 
the German language; a translation by a lay 
man or a lay lady would be next to useless. 
Prof. Liibke has made due researches in books 
on the subject on which he is now concerned ; 
he possesses commendable industry and con- 
siderable taste, and does not fail, in a manner 
which is somewhat professorial, to point out 
the leading qualities of the examples which are 
here very happily illustrated by woodcuts, and 
trace their characteristics in earlier works. As 
a treatise which is by no means exhaustive, but 
rather a handbook in the larger sense, we com- 
mend this publication. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Mr. Woolner’s statue of Lord Palmerston has been 
suited with a better place than originally offered, and 
will be fairly seen. The statue, which is of bronze, 
and somewhat larger than life, stands upright, in 
the act of speaking, and in an attitude which 
shows the statesman’s left hand on his hip; his 
right arm is a little withdrawn from the front, 
with its palm open; the fingers are slightly diver- 

t and bent, thus expressing something like 
eprecation of an opponent’s ideas in debate. The 
figure stands firmly, but lightly, on both feet, 
which are set apart ; the lower limbs straightened, 
the torso erect, the chest expanded and the shoul- 
ders held back ; while the head is a little raised, 
the face being somewhat advanced. This attitude, 
which takes so many words to describe, catches 
the eye of the observer, and gains expressiveness 
by the unison of the limbs in one purpose. This | 
thoroughness of action attracts attention, and | 
compels the student to examine the work with | 
unwonted interest. There is a certain undeniable 
look of unconsciousness of, if not indifference 
to, the presence of a spectator. Its evident total 
absorption in the matter in hand makes us feel 
the presence of wn example of intense vitality 
in Art, which has been rare indeed since the best 
time of the Greeks, whose figures never act at us. 
As in the ‘Bartolomeo Coleoni’ of Verocchio, the 
expression of an intense idea pervades every limb 
and feature of the figure, and is vital without 
violence, original without effort. The air of the 
statue is not stately; that of the original was not 
80; but it is marked by gravity, self-restraint and 
energy. With nothing that suggests a contemplative 








» here is the look of abundant resource, 


ease, readiness and flexibility in modes of action 
in pursuing purposes which were firm enough below 
the surface. Palmerston looks rather a man of 


| business than a far-sighted statesman. His face is 


“modern,” and anything but ‘heroic’; herein 
lay much of the sculptor’s difficulty. The modern 
costume is rigidly attended to in all essentials; 
the trousers are trousers of cloth, with truthful 
folds and texture; the limbs the garments cover 
are indicated rather than revealed, and no affec- 
tation of anatomical knowledge has marred the 
design. A short cloak of thin cloth and ample 
extent, with loose sleeves and wide openings at 
the wrists, hangs from the shoulders behind the 
figure, but so carefully disposed in a natural way 
that it does not look like “‘ drapery.”” We consider 
this by far the most artistic and vigorous public 
statue which has yet appeared in this country. 


The intended destruction of Chesterfield House 
points to the removal of one more of the interesting 
buildings in London. The site is to be built upon. 
The present house was built by Isaac Ware for 
Philip, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, author of the 
‘ Letters,’ and occupied in 1749. The pillars of 
the library, which is one of the finest rooms in 
London, were brought from Canons, the seat of 
the Duke of Chandos. Earl Philip died in this 
house in 1773. One portion of the interior will 
survive in Mr. E. M. Ward’s famous picture. 


The removal of the National Portrait Gallery 
from Great George Street to South Kensington, 
where the National Portrait Exhibitions were 
given, will take place about the end of this year. 


Sir Moses Montefiore has promised to give a 
large stained-glass window for the decoration of 
Guildhall, London. This work will nearly com- 
plete the series of like windows in that building. 


In the National Engraved Portrait Gallery, 
which now exists in the building which contains 
the Meyrick collection of arms and armour at South 
Kensington, are nearly 1,300 prints, mostly proofs, 
of all times and characters, and rich in beauty as 
in historic interest. 


The Church of St. Mildred, Poultry, London, 
as well as that of Allhallows, Staining, is to be 
demolished. The latter parish will be united with 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street, for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The revenues thus reserved will be applied to the 
endowment of three churches in the east of London. 
St. Mildred’s church was, as its dedication suggests, 
a very ancient foundation; the first church was so 
far decayed in 1456, that it was about that date 
rebuilt. The great fire of 1666 destroyed the 
second church, and when again rebuilt by Wren 
in 1680, the parish was then united to that of 
St. Mary Colechurch. The length of the new 
church is 56 feet, its width 42 feet, its height 36 
feet; the height of the tower 75 feet. Some por- 
tions of the design are good, but on the whole the 
work is of little architectural value. Thomas 
Tusser, author of ‘The Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry,’ was buried, 1580, in the second 
church. The Church of Allhallows, Staining, 
Mark Lane, was an ancient work, enlarged in 1615, 
escaped the Great Fire, but shortly afterwards a 
great part of it fell suddenly ; the tower, however, 
still remains, a part of the old work. It was restored 
in 1674; the interior is very simple. The right of 
presentation to the living of this parish has been 
for a great while in the hands of the Grocers’ 
Company, a body which now liberally promotes 
the new and beneficial application of the funds. 
The churchwardens’ books of this parish are said 
to be perfect from so far back as 1491. Godwin 
and Britton’s ‘Churches of London’ contains 
some very curious extracts from these accounts. 
This was one of the four London churches in 
which James the Second’s second Declaration of 
Indulgence was read, by the rector, Timothy Hall. 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street, one of the most inter- 
esting churches in London, contains the tombs of 
Pepys, his wife and brother. Here the third Earl 
of Essex (Devereux) was baptized by Lancelot 
Andrews, Bishop of Winchester. Here are some 
noteworthy monuments in brasses and statues. 
The registers reach, unbroken, to 1563, and con- 
tain a large number of entries of burials of persons 





who died of the plague. This church is well worth 
a visit. 


The cleaning of Henry the Seventh’s tomb, in 
the chapel, at Westminster, which that monarch 
built to contain it, may be expected to produce 
an effect which, on account of its splendour, will 
captivate the eyes of many who do not regard the 
interior in question as a whole, and with a view 
to its solemn pictorial effect. A gorgeous and 
shining fragment of the chapel will probably be 
presented, far surpassing, in the success of the 
operation, in reviving an old work, that which has 
been unfortunate with regard to the monument of 
the Countess of Richmond in the adjacent aisle of 
the same chapel. We deprecate very earnestly these 
attempts to revive parts of a homogeneous whole, 
not only on their own account, as not necessary to 
their preservation, but because they result in pro- 
ducing incongruities which are destructive to the 
gravity and beautiful colour which time has given. 
Above all, one does not know where these operations 
are to stop. The same reasoning which attempts 
to justify these proceedings may be applied with 
equal fortune to an entire ‘“‘restoration’’ of the 
Abbey. We were warned long ago that a desire 
was felt and expressed to proceed in the manner 
which has now been the cause of our regrets ; also 
that experiments on a small scale had been made 
with regard to cleaning the gates of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel; but we trusted, as we can no 
longer trust, that nothing would be done to destroy 
the beautiful effect which, until recently, charmed 
artistic eyes. We protest against the work which 
has been already done, and hope that that which 
is well will be in future left alone. It needs but 
weak artistic feeling to see how much graver, 
apter and more harmonious is the aspect of such 
a tomb as that of Lodovick Stuart, Duke of Rich- 
mond, as yet untouched, on the south of King 
Henry’s monument, than that of the latter now 
cleaned memorial. 


It has been determined to place Michael Angelo’s 
‘ David ’ under cover, in the hall of the Pretorio. 
It has been suggested to place a copy of the statue 
on that spot which the figure has occupied for 
many years. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——— 


MUSIC AT BADEN-BADEN. 
August 9, 1869. 

THE musical attractions of this watering-place 
are, for the moment, without stint or limit. The 
established orchestral band is better than I recol- 
lect it in any previous season. Among the guests 
are numbered some of the best living musicians of 
Germany and Belgium: to name only M. Léonard 
(violin); Herr Cossmann (violoncello), who has 
ripened into one of the best players on his instrument 
now extant; Herr and Madame Trautmann-Jaell ; 
Herr Brahms; Herr Lassen, from Weimar; Herr 
Emil Naumann; Herr Milde, and others less emi- 
nent but still meritorious. There has been, accord- 
ingly, no common chance for the amateur (who is 
in England and Paris somewhat jaded by the in- 
cessant repetition of a few unimpeachable master- 
pieces) to make acquaintance with some of the 
newest creations of German instrumental music. 

The name of Herr Brahms as a composer from 
whom great things were to be expected, has, for 
some years past, been known in England. Every 
work from his pen which has been given out con- 
tains some of those touches of happy thought and 
real invention which distinguish the master from 
the manufacturer. A pianoforte quartett in A 
major; a set of duett variations for the pianoforte ; 
another for piano solo, on a stately theme from 
one of Handel’s harpsichord lessons; a trio for 
pianoforte, violin and violoncello, and one for 
pianoforte, violin and horn—an unsatisfactory 
mixture,—may be specified ; each of them built on 
phrases which the ear clings to and retains. But, 
whether it be from over-solicitude to escape from 
the well-used classical combinations of form and 
sequence, the development of all these will fail to 
satisfy those who demand clearness and sustaining 
power in music. The episodical matter is too gene- 
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rally vague; the harmonies, though arranged with 


a view to climax, too harsh and untoward. It may | 


be feared that at the outset of his career the taste 


of Herr Brahms has been warped beyond the power 


of Time and counsel to set it straight. The impres- 
sion made on myself, at least, is one of tantalized 
expectation and weariness consequent on unper- 
formed promises. It was only by an exercise of 
blind faith in good intentions, or that craving for 
novelty which accepts confusion for originality, till 
at length the ear and the mind become confused, 
could I arrive at the ‘ Young German” point of 
admiration, which is based on the happy conviction 
that we have to-day a school of inventors who begin 
where Beethoven, Weber and Mendelssohn ended 
as pioneers. To me (for it would be absurd to lay 
down a law as infallible) the chamber music of 
Herr Brahms ranks at some distance behind that 
of Herr Rubinstein. When I compare a pianoforte 
concerto, a quartett, a trio, a sonata with violin by 
him with the music I heard the other evening, 
the Russian composer, though, like Herr Brahms, 
he may be too prolix, too vague, too disdainful, 
possibly, of self-correction, rises in right of force, 
fire, and mastery far above his contemporary. 
Both, it may be, suffer from living in a time of 
turbulence and lawless revolution, during which 
“foul” and “ fair” are strangely confounded and 
made synonymous, and the satirist’s rhyme— 
Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything, and everything is nought— 

represents a reality. 


From this shapeless and fatiguing music, an ex- 
cellent concerto for the violoncello, by Herr Eckert, 
excellently played by Herr Cossmann, and another 
for the violin, which was no less skilfully rendered 
by its composer, M. Léonard, offered a welcome 
relief to the ear, and a proof, no less welcome, that 
novelty is possible without eccentricity. Both, as 
being rational, spirited and attractive, may be cha- 
racterized as among the best things of our time, and 
gave real pleasure to their hearers. A word, too, 
is due to the clever playing of Herr and Madame 
Trautmann-Jaell combined, in Schumann’s duett 
variations for two pianofortes, on an affected theme. 
Why these should be largely preferred to a similar 
suite by Mendelssohn (too seldom selected) I have 
never been able to understand. Better rendered 
than they were on the occasion referred to they 
could not have been. By contrast, the violent and 
monotonous pianoforte-playing of Mdlle. Marie 
Wieck could not but excite a disadvantageous 
contrast. The lady has complete power over the 
keyboard of the pianoforte, but it is power totally 
untempered by grace or sensitiveness, and, as such, 
fails to impress, persuade, or fascinate the ear. 


Mdlle. Battu has been singing here; also Herr 
Milde, from the Opera at Weimar. In these days, 
when what is rough and unfinished (falsely rated 
as strenuous and classical) is so largely the rule of 
German vocal execution, the purity, finish, and 
elasticity of his tuneful baritone voice and the excel- 
lence of his style, cannot be too highly estimated. 
It is a pity that so much talent and accomplish- 
ment should be shut up within limits so narrow 
as those of Weimar. But Goethe’s town has always 
been fortunate in attracting and retaining real 
talent. The present Kapellmeister there, Herr Las- 
sen, is a real artist, of whom one would be glad to 
hear more. Four Zieder by him, sung by Herr 
Milde, are as good as German Jieder can be, 
deserving to rank next to those of Schubert and 
Lindblad, and far above the dreary concoctions of 
Schumann and Herr Franz, and half-a-dozen well- 
intentioned men besides, who have written on false 
notions of declamation, smothered rather than 
borne out by accompaniment, totally ignoring the 
beauty of melody, under the sublime pretext of 
disdaining triviality, and debasing the voice into a 
state of helpless and ungraceful servitude. Of Herr 
Lassen’s German Lieder it may be said that the 
cantilena is good and expressive, but not trite ; that 
the accompaniment is rich and various, in itself 
full of interest, and yet arranged so as to be a 
support, not a disturbance, to the singer. 

H. F.C. 








Drury Lane.—The season at Drury Lane has 
this year commenced unusually early. On Thurs- 
day in last week the theatre re-opened for the pro- 
duction of ‘ Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin,’ a 
drama of modern life, by Mr. Dion Boucicault. 
Mr. Boucicault’s knowledge of the taste of audi- 
ences is unrivalled. Hence his new drama, though 
one of the feeblest and least satisfactory of his 
productions, fulfils all the conditions upon which 
popularity depends. ‘ Formosa’ is little more than a 
paraphrase of ‘Flying Scud.’ In framework the 
stories of both pieces are alike, and in the charac- 
ters little except the names is changed. The trans- 
ference of the scene in which the interest culmi- 
nates from the middle to the end of the play, the 
substitution of a boat-race for a horse-race, and | 
the employment of women as agents in the ruin of 
the hero are the principal alterations that have 
been made. Youth is seen in each, surrounded by 
temptations, to which it yields, but is saved in the 
end by friends whose motives for interference are | 
composed of self-interest, personal friendship, and | 
desire to vindicate the independence and honesty | 
of a form of national amusement. In ‘ Formosa’ 
the hero of the piece is the stroke oar of the Oxford 
boat. 
piece, who have backed Cambridge, he is arrested 
for debt on the eve of the race. But love of fair | 
play prevails over fear of the law, and he is rescued | 
by a popular outbreak, in which the Cambridge | 
crew are active participants. Some ingenuity of 
construction and occasional terseness of language 
rescue ‘Formosa’ from unqualified censure. But 
it is a poor play, and full of improbabilities. | 
In one respect it is indefensible. It is the first | 
attempt that has been made to introduce upon the | 
English dramatic stage the ‘Traviata,’ of French | 
fiction. ‘ Formosa’ might pass for the heroine of | 
one of the novels of the younger Dumas. While 
following a vocation the result of which is to | 
deaden every worthy feeling, she is represented as_ 
preserving much of the ingenuousness and some of 
the purity of her youth. In practice she is as cruel 
as Marco, the heroine of the ‘ Filles de Marbre,’ a 
drama from which the scenes in which Formosa 
appears seem taken. But her wickedness is due to 
the influence exercised over her by the villains of the 
piece, and the hold upon her they possess springs 
from her dread lest her parents should learn the 
kind of life she is leading. The greater part of two 
acts passes in the house of Formosa, and the main 
action hinges upon the amount of disinterested 
affection she feels and is able to inspire. In the 
end she marries a man of fortune and position. 
No purpose, dramatic or artistic, sufficient to vin- 
dicate the presentation of these pictures of the life 
of the courtesan is served by their introduction. 
That a thing is true is no longer held to justify its 
employment in Art. Nor is it unduly to limit the 
province of the dramatist to prohibit him from 
presenting upon the stage and investing with sen- 
timental associations what is the foulest blot upon 
our social system and the greatest obstacle to our 
physical well-being. 

The acting was indifferent. Mr. J. B. Howard, 
an actor new to London, was quiet and inoffensive 
as the hero. Mr. Rouse, Mr. David Fisher, and 
Mrs. Billington played respectably comic parts. 
Miss Catherine Rodgers gave a very unsatisfactory 
representation of Formosa, and the qualifications 
of the exponents of the remaining female charac- 
ters seemed confined to the good looks which some 
of them possessed. Mr. Beverley has supplied 
scenery which is realistic without being common- 
place. A view of Barnes Bridge, with the crowd 
upon the banks of the river, and the passage of the 
rival boats, was very clever. Quite of a different 
class, but more genuinely attractive, were views of 
Iffley Cross Road, and a Villa and Garden at 
Fulham by moonlight. 





| 





By the machinations of the villains of the | 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Le Ménestrel says that Mdlle. Fioretti has ac- 
cepted an engagement to sing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre next season. 

The success of the Tonic Sol-fa Concert at the 
Crystal Palace, on Wednesday, was hardly equal 
to its pretensions. Its pretensions were great, 





apart from the superiority claimed for what ig 
styled “the new notation.” Each of the singers 
(nominally there were 4,500 on the orchestra) had 
passed an examination, and obtained an ‘‘ elemen- 
tary certificate of proficiency” at least; while, we 
are assured, many had reached a higher grade. 
Moreover, criticism was specially challenged by 
the performance at sight of a piece never before 
heard in public. We may consider, therefore, that 
the choir was a finished product of Tonic Sol-fa-ism, 
and that it fairly represented what the method can 
do. Under these circumstances the concert must 
be set down as a failure. Although many of the 
selections were easy, and none more difficult than 
Handel’s ‘Theme Sublime,’ or the ‘ Benedictus,’ 


| from Weber’s Mass in Gc, few were given really 


well. The voices were often out of tune with the 
organ; the “attack” of the various parts was 
extremely weak ; and the delivery of tone rough 
and inartistic throughout. These faults were very 
noticeable in the first, or sacred, portion of the 
programme, and may account for the fact that 
only one piece, the well-worn ‘ Gloria’ of Pergolesi, 
made any effect. The secular music was better 
rendered, and had a better reception. Against the 
faults named it is only fair to place the merit of 
steadiness. Nowhere was there more than the 
slightest wavering in the immense choir singi 
together—we believe, without any general rehea: 

To the sight-singing test we do not attach the 
importance which would belong to it under more 
exacting conditions. The piece selected—part of 
an anthem by Henry Smart—is simply harmonized, 
limited to the tonic and dominant keys, and 
abounds in passages of imitation. Moreover, before 
all the copies were distributed, a large proportion 
of the choir had time to give it as much study as 
was necessary for any but an absolute beginner. 
That, under such favourable conditions, the little 
piece was read off moderately well can surprise 
nobody. The Tonic Sol-fa-ists are, without doubt, 
doing a good work by spreading musical knowledge 
among the humbler classes; but they have yet to 
show, in a practical manner, that their system is 
an improvement upon the one they wish to super- 
sede, 

The Crystal Palace operas are doing service in 
more ways than one. Already three English prime 
donne have been heard, and to-day Miss Edith 
Wynne appears for the first time on a lyric stage. 
Such a chance for aspiring talent cannot be over- 
rated. Meanwhile, it deserves to be pointed out 
that Mr. George Perren has a monopoly of first 
tenor parts. 

A farce entitled ‘Sea-Gulls,’ the joint production 
of Messrs. C. Maltby and F. Stainforth, has been 
played at the New Royalty Theatre. It is a worth- 
less piece, void of merit of any kind. 

Max Maretzek, the American impresario, is 
reported to have given up opera and taken to 
brick-making. He is satisfied with the change. 


A full opera company has been performing at 
Aspinwall, in the Isthmus of Panama. The prima 
donna, Madame Visoni, took a good benefit. 


The season appears to be recommencing in New 
York. On the 2nd of this month Mr. Jefferson 
was to re-appear at Booth’s Theatre, in ‘R'p van 
Winkle’; Mr. John E, Owens makes his début on 
the stage of Wallack’s; ‘Arrah na Poyue,’ with 
Mr. and Mrs. Dominick Murray, is to be produced 
at Niblo’s Garden; and Wood’s Museum exhibits 
a new burlesque of ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ 


During the absence in the provinces or at foreign 
watering-places of the more prominent members of 
the company of the Frangais, the pieces performed 
are almost without exception classical. Opportunity 
is afforded for the younger members of the com- 
pany to essay important réles. Coquelin cadet has 
thus appeared as Scapin in ‘ Les Fourberies de 
Scapin’ with considerable success, aid Malle. 
Ponsin has obtained a triumph as Céliméne, in the 
‘ Misanthrope.’ 

* Mademoiselle Aissé,’ the one completed drama 
left by M. L. Bouilhet, will be produced at the 
Odéon during the coming season. It was read to 
the managers by the author shortly before his death, 
M. Gustave Flaubert will superintend the rehear- 
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sals. In accordance with a wish expressed by 
the author, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt will play the 
heroine. 

‘Les Réves de Marguerite,’ a one-act trifle by 
M. Verconsin, is the only dramatic novelty of the 
week in Paris. It was played at the Vaudeville 
by M. St.-Germain and Madame Hébert. At the 
same house the ‘ Ménage en Ville’ of M. Théodore 
Barritre has been revived. 

The opening of the ThéAtre du Prince Impérial 
has been deferred until October, in consequence of 
the length of time occupied by the decorations in 
progress. 

‘Les Grues,’ by M. Michel Delaporte ji/s, and 


‘Les Brigands,’ an operetta by Offenbach, are in 


preparation at the Variétés, now under the manage- | 


ment of M. Bertrand. For the piece just named 
Malle. Marie Debreuil has been engaged. 


M. Edouard Cadol, the author of ‘ Les Inutiles,’ 
has read at the Théatre de Cluny a five-act comedy, 
entitled ‘La Fausse Monnaie.’ The cast has been 
announced. Some of the characters have Eastern 
names; among them are Fellah-Bey and Abd- 
Allah. 


The Thé&tre Lyrique re-opens, on the 1st of 
September, with ‘ Rienzi’; and in the course of 
the month M. Joncitre’s ‘ Nidia,’ as well as Mr. 
Balfe’s ‘La Bohémienne,’ will be produced. M. 
Pasdeloup’s fidelity to Herr Wagner is quite 
touching. 

The Athénée begins its season, in September, 
with ‘Le Docteur Crispin.’ Mdlle. Marimon is 
engaged for the principal réle.—There is talk of 
a new opera by F. Ricci, in the course of the 
winter. 


St.-Foy leaves the Opéra Comique to fulfil a 


three years’ engagement in Russia, for which he | 
is to receive 120,000 francs. The French journals | 


call this ‘‘ une défection regrettable.” Meanwhile, 


the directors have secured three pupils of the Con- | 


servatoire—Mdlle. Reine, MM. Notsag and Idrac, 
all of whom took a high position at the recent 
** concours.” 


The distribution of prizes to successful students 
of the Paris Conservatoire took place on the 6th 
inst., Marshal Vaillant presiding, assisted by M. 
Auber. After 287 medals and diplomas were 
awarded, the Marshal made a speech announcing 
certain reforms of the institution. He also paid 
an admirable tribute to the late M. Berlioz; and, 
in the name of the Emperor, conferred upon M. 
Levasseur the Cross of the Legion of Honour. A 
concert ended the ceremony. 

The Parisians will lose their darling, M. Capoul, 
awhile, if it be true that Mr. Strakosch has engaged 
him for a tour in the United States. La France 


Musicale says, pathetically, ‘‘ Espérons qu'il n’en | 


sera rien.” 


There would seem to be a dearth of musical 
news in France. JL’ Europe Artiste came out last 
Sunday with an entire page blank. 

A one-act comedy, by M. Edouard Brisebarre, 


‘Une Larme dans les Sourires,’ is in preparation | 


at the Gymnase Dramatique. 


While the dispute between the Société des 
Auteurs Dramatiques and M, Moreau Sainti is 


still unsettled, a second theatre has been placed | 


under interdict. This time it is the little ThéAtre 


de Y’Athénée which is prohibited from playing the | 


pieces of the Society. M. Martinet, the director, 
will, it is said, endeavour to make head against 
the difficulty by producing pieces by unknown 
authors, or translations from the Italian or German. 
No mention is made of the English. Similar boasts 
have previously been heard. In fact, however, the 
power of the Society is too strong to be resisted, 
and, sooner or later, a manager finds the choice to 
be between submission and ruin. 


Madame Ristori’s appearance at Rio de Janeiro 


as Medea has been followed by her performance of 


Maria Stuarda and La Pia. The Emperor has 
been present at each representation. A poem in 
honour of the actress was on one occasion recited, 
the Emperor and the entire audience standing 
uncovered during its delivery. 


| Herr Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ is definitely 
, accepted for the Berlin Opera, and will be brought 
}out at the end of October, with Herr Niemann 
jas Walter, Malle. Mallinger as Eva, and Mdlle. 
| Brandt as Madelaine. As a set-off against this 

triumph, a parody of the same opera is having 

great success at Mayence. The piece is called ‘ Les 
| Maitres Chanteurs, ou le Judaisme en Musique,’ 
and its chief characters are Richard Démence, 
Félix Mendel**boum, Meyer**bach, and Offen**beer. 
| Judging by these names, its satire must be heavy ; 
| but the Mayence folk are said to laugh at it with 
| Singular heartiness. Of course, Herr Wagner attri- 
| butes all to the Jewish conspiracy. 

Ferdinand Hiller has accepted an invitation to 
direct the concerts of the Musical Society of St. 
| Petersburg during next winter. Cologne will lose 
| him only for a while. 

A dramatic sketch, by MM. Granger and Victor 
| Bernard, for Geoffroy and Lhéritier, has been 
| accepted at the Palais Royal. It is entitled ‘Les 
| Deux Bébés.’ 








MISCELLANEA 


| Royal Botanie Society.—As the anniversary 
| meeting is held on the birthday of Linnzus, very 
| few Fellows attended on Tuesday, and I owe it to 
| the large body of absentees to state that, at the 
| request of the members of the Council, I withdrew 
| my motion for a committee of investigation, on 
the distinct understanding that the whole adminis- 
| tration of the Society shall be specially examined 
| by the Council, and that, if not put on a satisfac- 
tory footing, we shall present a requisition for a 
special general meeting in the spring. The chief 
grounds for our application were the continuous 
falling-off in the subscriptions, from 3,558/. to 
| 3,1967.; on the exhibition receipts, from 3,100/. 
to 2,8271.; the increase of the liabilities and the 
diminution of the expenditure on the gardens and 
| exhibitions. Observations were made on the sv- 
called “Special Féte,” or Reception, when the 
Princes were mobbed,—the promise of more of 
these special fétes, and the want of provision 
of attractive entertainments. Another subject of 
complaint was the delay in completing the Con- 
servatory, by the ill-advised attempt to raise the 
amount by voluntary subscriptions; and it was 
urged that the work should be at once taken in 
hand by loan. Hype Cuarkg, F.R.B.S. 

| 3alakiref’s Device.—The device of Balakiref 
| with the cartload of Finland earth is not only 
| 
| 





| similar to the one in the German legend, remarked 
by your Reviewer, but has also a strong resem- 
blance to that resorted to by ‘“‘ George Buchanan, 
| the King’s Fool,” as given in the cheap pamphlets 
| found lying in the “‘ bole,” or hole in the wall, of 
almost every peasant’s house in the Lowlands of 
Scotland about thirty years ago. The adventures 
| of George Buchanan were given with all the gross- 
| ness and humour of Rabelais, and are now lost 
sight of by the improvement in education and 
morals. J.S. 
Cambridge. — The words of Leland, which I 
| relied upon as proving that it was the town which 
was called Granta, were ‘‘ que a Britannis Caer 
Grant,” ‘‘ which (Granta) was called by the Britons 
Caer Grant,” caer indisputably signifying ‘ fort or 
| city,” as in Caerleon and Carnarvon (Caer-n-afon). 
| By ancient authors I meant Greek and Roman. I 
take Mr. Chance’s quotations (Athen. No. 2180) 
from Henry of Huntingdon and others downward 
as an admission that Granta is not to be found in 
those authors, and is only to be met with in writers 
who lived subsequently to the arrival of the Saxons ; 
and, consequently, that the river was of no such 
antecedent importance, as the Thamesis (Cesar) 
was, that it should have given its name to the 
town. Now cam (the Celtic ken) is found in Anto- 
nine’s “‘ Camboricum” (= Ken-brig), while Canta, 
i.e. kent, the other form of ken, occurs in Bede 
(died 735), one of the most trustworthy of the 
Saxon chroniclers. It follows that cam, 2. e. ken, 
from which my derivation of Cambridge is obtained, 
is fairly the most ancient, extending to Roman, 
and therefore to ancient British times. I account 
fur the double form of Ken-brig and Kent-brig in 








o 
N° 2181, Ava. 14,69 
this way. When those names originated ken was 
merely an appellative, and in as common use as 
“hill” now is with us. Now kent, i.e. kenneth, I 
take to be a generic noun from the third person of 
ken treated as a verb, like month from mooneth, 
&c. From an investigation and comparison of 
several cases I have been led to the conclusion 
that where a single head was referred to ken was 
used, where several kent; one or other being used 
according as the speaker had in his mind a spe- 
cific head, or the group of heads generally, as we 
now say at will, under similar circumstances, the 
Hill Road or Hills Road. As another instance of 
this we find at the northern heights of London ken 
and kent in juxtaposition, in Ken Wood and 
Kentishtown, in Domesday Kentisstonne. A specific 
head, again, is referred to in the old name of 
St. Pancras, which was’ Pankridge, i. e. Pen-criche 
(=Creek-head, ¢.e. the head near the creek or 
Fleet River). In this connexion, let me observe, 
that I consider Cantalupe Farm, near the conflu- 
ence of the two branches of the Cam, to support 
my derivation. Celtic names, I have observed, 
follow a uniform, because natural system, and occur 
in certain combinations. Where we find a name 
involving ken or ard we may, as a rule, be sure to 
find another name expressive of the lowlands adja- 
cent. In the Cantabrigia district we have kent refer- 
ring to the high grounds, and then the usual cognate 
in Cantalupe, i.e. Kent-lugh (=heads-lowland). 
So, near Kentisstonne there was formerly a Canta- 
lupe, Kaunteloe, or Cantlow. I think it fortunate 
that I have been the means of eliciting from Mr. 
Chance the valuable results of so much research, 
but the derivations given by the writers he quotes 
I do not value a straw. In the domain of etymo- 
logy we are sure that the writers of that age are 
but stating their own conjectures on points on 
which they knew no more, but far less, than our- 
selves, with our superior philological and other ad- 
vantages. As to the variation in the name of the 
river to which Mr, Chance attaches importance, let 
me point out that he has fallen into an oversight 
as regards the Ordnance Map, which has ‘‘ Cam or 
Granta ” below as well as above Cambridge, as he 
may see on finding “ Baitsbite,” or, as I prefer to 
call it, Backsbight, ¢. e. Becks-bight. With respect 
to the so-called River Cam, Mr. Chance seems to 
have arrived at the same conclusion with myself, 
that the Cam was only first heard of when the 
name of the town ‘‘became corrupted into Cam- 
bridge.’’ My belief accordingly is that, asin numer- 
ous other instances, it was the town which gave a 
name to the river, instead of vice versd. So, I hold 
that the river was, again, called Granta from Grant- 
chester. The latter I hold to be virtually equiva- 
lent to Mill-town, a name of frequent occurrence. 
Grant I take to be identical with Chaucer's grint, 
i.e. grineth (=grindeth), and grantan a parti- 
cipial noun, identical with Chaucer’s “‘ gruntynge of 
teeth (‘ Persones Tale,’ p. 188, Wright). The mill 
implied I take to have been at Old Mills (Ordnance 
Map), where I would fain believe must have stood 
that of the never-to-be-forgotten Myllere of Trom- 
pyngtoun. Canta and Granta I regard as Saxonized 
forms of the British kent and grint. Canterbury I 
hold identical with Kintbury, Berks, the difference 
being in pronunciation only, as Westminster is 
sometimes heard as ‘‘ Westerminster.” As to fur- 
ther evidence that Granta was the name of the 
town, I must be content to add to the authority of 
Leland, that of Robert Stephens in his ‘ Thesaurus,’ 
if I mistake not, and of Ainsworth and his able 
editor, Dr. Morell, the latter of whom, s.v. 
“Granta,” gives “a town and famous university.” 
In support of my own derivation from Ken-bridge 
we have, I think, another instance in the old name 
of Coimbra, the Romanized form of the Celtic name 
of which was Conimbriga, conim representing con- 
ning or kenning, the Scandinavian substitute for 
the form kent. As analogous instances, I would 
quote Tunbridge, 7. e. Dun-bridge = the bridge at 
the down, and Edenbridge, i.e. Ead- or Ey-den-bridge 
=the bridge at the dene-water or island. W. B. 





To ConnesronpExts,—E. R.—R. 8S. C.—C. L.—W. H. 
—H. C.—D. F.—A. B. C.—received. 


Erratum.—P. 172, col. 2, line 5, for “drowning” read 
devouring. 
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MACMILLAN & C0O’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 


STONE’S ‘JUVENTUS MUNDI’ GODS and MEN of the 
HEROIC AGE. With Map. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Guardian. 


“The Homeric poems paint for us in vivid colours the young 
world of Greece. hey show us how men lived, thought, talked, 
acted at a very remote period, and while human society was in 
its infancy. These manners, customs, ideas, institutions lie, of 
course, embedded in the text, so that careless readers—or those 
who read only for the enjoyment of the poetry, the splendour of 
which, as Mr. Gladstone beautifully says, ‘ dazzles the eye as with 
whole sheets of light,—pass them over without notice. It is the 
business of the present book to draw them out of their obscurity, 
and present them to the attention of the reader in clear, distinct 
outline, with all that they may reasonably be supposed to imply. 
It is an exercise particularly fitted to Mr. Gladstone’s acute, fer- 
tile, and subtle intellect.” 

Spectator. 

** A volume which every reader will prize, however frequently 
he may dissent from its views, for the patience, the diligence, and 
the enthusiasm of learning of which it is the expression.” 


AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. 


The Rt. Hon. J. Bright's 


SPEECHES on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited 
by Professor ROGERS. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
The LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 258., 
may still be had. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Eminently interesting, eminently instructive, and eminently 
useful as models of efficient oratory. 
Edinburgh Review. 
“They combine the rarest quality of oratory,—they were effec- 
tive when spoken, and they are quite as effective when read.” 
North British Review. 
“Their literary importance, great though it is, is secondary to 
their political importance. In point of political interest, in capa- 


city for political instruction, they seem to us beyond any collec- 
tion of in the | 


Woman’s Work and Wo- 


MAN’S CULTURE. A Series of Essays by 


Frances Power Cosse. 
Jessie BoucHERETT. 
Rev. G. Burrer. 
Sopu1a Jex-Biake. 
James Stuart, M.A. 





Cuaries Pearson, M.A, 
Herpert Moztey. 

Jutta WepGwoop. 
EvizaBetH WoLSsTENHOLME. 
J. Bory Kixnear. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 


Demy 8vo. price 108. 6d. [This day. 


The Russo-Indian Ques- 


tion Historically, Strategically and Politically Considered ; 
with a Sketch of Central Asiatic Politics and a Map of Central 





Asia. By CAPTAIN F. TRENCH, F.R.G.S., 20th Hussars. | 4, 


Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. [This day. 


Historical Gleanings. A 


Series of Sketches: Montagu, Walpole, Adam Smith, Cobbett. 
By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(This day. 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


“ Full of interest, pregnant, thoughtful, and readable.” 


A Shakespearian G'ram- 


mar: an Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences 
between Elizabethan and Modern English. For the Use of 
Schools. By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City 
of London School. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. (This day. 


A Second Series of Ser- 


mons, preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. By the 

Rev. H. M. BUTLER, Head Master of Harrow School. 

Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. (This day. 
(First Series, 78. 6d.) 








Henry Crabb Robinson’s 


DIARY, REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
Price 363. 

Daily News. 

“The two books which are most likely to survive chan, of 
literary taste, and to charm while instructing nohetatine ator 
generation, are the * Diary’ of Pepys and Boswell’s * Life of John- 
son.’ The day will come when to these many will add the 
* Diary’ of Henry Crabb Robinson. Excellencies like those which 
render the personal revelations of Pepys and the observations of 
Boswell such pleasant reading abound in this work......In it is 
to be found something to suit every taste and to inform every 
mi 


Saturday Review. 


‘A king is said once on a time to have offered a reward for the 
discovery of a Sad jlo ptige We promise the pleasure, and do not 
require the reward, if the few remarks we can afford to make on 
them shall induce any of our readers to open the three attractive 
volumes now before us. The editor of this diary has performed 
a far from easy task with a delicacy, industry, and discretion that 
cannot be too highly applauded he has proved himself in all 
respects worthy of the great trust reposed in him—the preparing 
for public gaze the private records of an eminently social, wise, 
and blameless life.” 


Fortnightly Review. 
“* A work teeming with anecdote about the sayings and doings 
rel the literary world for something like three-quarters of a cen- 
ury.” 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Sir C. W. Ditke’s ‘ Greater 
Britain.’ 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, 


Australia, India,) during 1866—7. With Illustrations. Fourth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


Sir George F. Bowen (Governor of New Zealand) in a dispatch to 
Earl Granville says,—‘* I beg leave to mention that I have just 
received and read a copy of ‘ Greater Biitain,’ the work recently 
published by Mr. C. W. Dilke, M.P. The chapters on New 
Zealand are admirably graphic; and the description of the 
Maories and of the difficulties of New Zealand warfare are true 
to life.” 





Edinburgh Review. 


“ Contains much interesting matter, abounds with acute reflec- 
tions, and suggests food for meditation on points which affect the 
progress of our numerous dependencies and the future fortunes of 


| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| our race. 

| Mr. A. R. Wallace’ 

| T. ° je attace § 
*“ MALAY ARCHIPELAGO :?’ The Land of the Orang-Utan 
and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies 

of Manand Nature. With upwards of 50 Illustrations and 9 

| Maps. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 24s. 


Spectator. 


“ Must be reckoned one of the most agreeable as well as one of 
| the most instructive records of contemporary travel.” 


Saturday Review. 
“A vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with un- 
agging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific con- 
clusions to stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. 
In short, we may safely say that we have seldom read a more 
agreeable book of its kind.” 


Standard. 


“It is written in a most amusing style. The author touches 
but lightly upon his numerous hardships and adventures, but his 
descriptions of scenery, of the people, and their manners and cus- 





Mm: 5 wo 
volumes of the most interesting reading we have taken up for 
some time.” 


Annals of Our Time. A 


Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, which have happened 
in or had relation to the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the opening of the Present 
Parliament. By JOSEPH IRVING. With Index and Table 
of Administrations. 8vo. half bound, 18s. 


The Times. 


“Tf Mr. Irving’s object has been to bring before the reader all 
the most noteworthy occurrences of Her Majesty’s reign, he may 
justly claim the credit of having done so most oye succinctly, 
and simply, and in such a manner too as to furnish him with the 
details necessary in each case to comprehend the event of which 
he is in search in an intelligent manner. Reflection will serve to 
show the great value of such a work as this to the journalist and 
statesman, and, indeed, to every one who feels an interest in the 

rogress of the age; and we may add that its value is considerably 
fomeaell by the addition of that most important of all appen- 
dices—an accurate and exhaustive Index.” 








MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 





NEW NOVEL 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JANET’S HOME,’ &e. 


Oldbury. By Miss A. 


KEARY. 3 vols. crown €vo. 31s. 6d. 


Morning Post. 


“ Tt is, indeed, a most touching and exquisite story......quite 
out of the ordinary run, and warranting us in placing her in the 
highest rank of the women writers of the day. There throbs 
throughout that living sympathy which makes the reader almost 
forget it is only a ‘ mocking of the life’ that is passing before him. 
a. The volumes are replete with beauties, with intermingling 
sunshine and tears, with touches of quiet, playful humour over- 
lying veins of passionate thofight and feeling almost too deep for 
utterance. 


Arthur Hugh Clough’s 


POEMS and PROSE REMAINS. With a Selection from 
his Letters, and a Memoir. Edited by his WIFE. With 
Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, (This day. 


Holidays on High Lands; 


or, Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By 
the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, Author of * Bible Teachings 
in Nature.’ Crown 8vo. 68. 
Literary Churchman. 
“ One of the most charming books of its kind ever written.” 
Saturday Review. 
‘Mr. Macmillan’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are 


enough to kindle in every tourist the desire to take the same in- 
teresting high lands for the scenes of his own autumn holidays.” 


Record. 


‘* This is an attractive book for those who have no enthusiasm 
for ‘Alpine Plants.’ Its pure style, the interesting excursion 
details, and the beautiful descriptions of scenery, make it a 

inning book to general readers.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


The Scouring of the White 


HORSE ; or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. 
By the Author of ‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.’ With 
Doy.e’s Dlustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[This day. 


A French Translation of 


‘ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND, By 
LEWIS CARROLL. With Tennrev’s Illustrations, Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt, 68. 


In GERMAN, 68.—In ENGLISH, 16th Thousand, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


A Book of Worthies. Ga- 


thered from the Old Histories and written anew by the 
Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 18mo. cloth extra, 48. 6d. 


Daily News. 
“ Contains a large amount of information vividly conveyed.” 


Laurence Bloomfield in 


IRELAND; or, the New Landlord. By WILLIAM ALLING- 
HAM. New and Cheaper Issue. Feap. 8vo. 49. 6d. 


Daily News. 
* admirabl men of the realistic school— 
wr. [— ee ae ese in charming descriptions 





ral, / 
of nature and of life, and informed with a thoug! tful view of 
Irish social politics, particularly interesting at the present time. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


A CRUISE in the “GORGON”; or, 


Eighteen Months on H.M.S. ‘‘ Gorgon,” engaged in the Sup- 
ression of as go — on the East Coast of Africa. 
Foetuat a e Zambesi with Dr. Livingstone. By 
OPE b DEVEREUX. Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. 8vo. 
colin 108. 6d. 


“We have rarely, if ever, read a more graphic, though scrupu- 
lously unsensational, account of the horrors of the traffic in human 
flesh. or a more conclusive exposure of the evils which attend and 
result from it.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

SINNER. 


The CONFESSION 


of a 


Translated from the Spanish of Dr. Constantino Ponce de la | 
a a Reformer of the Sixteenth Century. By JOHN T. | 


With a er -opomaa Sketch by BENJAMIN B. 
WIFFEN. Post 8vo. 


The LESSER and GREATER LIGHT: 
Portrait, 78. 6d 


UNDER GOVERNMENT: 
KEY to the Civil Service of the ag ig and Guide for Can- 
didates seeking Appointments. By J. C. PARKINSON, of 
Somerset House Witth Edition, Fa ” Price 28, 6d. 


BRIEF WORDS on SCHOOL LIFE: 
a Selection of Short Addresses, based on a Course of Scripture 
Reading in School. By the Rev. JOHN KEMPTHORNE, 
aa 'rincipal of Blackheath Proprietary School. Feap. 8vo. 


a Poem. By the late Rev. J. L. PETIT, M.A. 8vo. with 


an Official | 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. SADLER’S ‘ PARISH SERMONS.’ 


PLAIN SPEAKING on DEEP 


ig Ste Sermons preached at St. Paul’s, Bedford. 


By 
M. F. SADLER, * A., a of ‘Church Doctrine— Bible | 


Truth,’ = Feap. 8v: 


HAZLITTS TABLE-TALK. A New| 
Edition. 
cloth, 3s. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered 


into bee | Blank Verse. By GEORGE MUSGRAV E, M.A., 
Brasenose College, a Second Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. “ vols. 8vo. 243. 


CARMINA CRUCIS. By Dora 


ent oagehy y pap —— 8vo. with Six Titueieatlons by G. D. 
Leslie, A.R.A., 


MINOR cHorps. and Other Poems. 
By SOPHIA MAY ECKLEY. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“ Mrs. Eckley has already taken a prominent place among our 
singers, and the present charming book will add to the 
sestiakion which her writings have deservedly Beto There is 
an earnestness of tone and a depth of feeling in her poems which 
would make them very epee even if they did not sparkle 
and glitter as they do with gems of true pers: ry.”’—Church Review. 
“* Mrs, kley’s ms will take a high place amongst our 
*Minor* Poetry. er utterances have an ease and grace and a 
gentle imaginativeness, which exhibit real poetical feeling, if not 
ve genius. We welcome the authoress to that place amongst 
ur poets to which with such humility she aspires, and which she 
isso well fitted to adorn.” —Court Jou 
“ Under this quaint ond Pitas mournful title, Mrs. Eckley 
has produced another very charming volume of poetry—tender, 
delicate, and beautiful.”—Church Opinion. 


London: 4, 5 and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY OR SEA-SIDE. 


In feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


OMMON SHELLS of the SEA-SHORE. 
sewers. the Rev. J.G. WOOD. With 300 original Woodcuts by 


2. COMMON SEA-WEEDS of the SEA- 
gees. By Mrs. LANE CLARKE. With Illustrations in 


38. FERN BOOK for EVERYBODY, in- 
Gees the Foreign Species. By M.C. COOKE. With Coloured 


4. The ORCHARD and FRUIT-GARDEN ; 
their Culture and Produce. By ELIZABETH WATTS. Seven 
Coloured Plates. 


5. ONE THOUSAND OBJECTS for the 
MICROSCOPE. With 500 Illustrated Figures. By M. C. COOKE. 


Frederick Warne & C Co, Be Bedford- “street, W. Cc. 


HORT POEMS: of SACRED TRAV EL, 

MISCELLANEOUS, and « a. MEMORIAM.’ By the 
Rev. W. GRIFFITHS, M.A., r of St. Nicholas’, Birming- 
ham. (Profits given to St. Nicholas Chureh. ) 

“* These verses are ee with much tenderness, and they seem 
to reflect the colouring of a mind sensitive and pure. Though 
often devotional, the piety that dictated them is of no opp ion 
kind. Here are no onate yearnings, no outbursts of 
scepticism. All is calm, clear, and harmonious..... Few wil seal 

*In Memoriam’ without emotion.”—Leader. 

“ Mr. Griffths......writes with grace and freedom. His war- 
blings are not loud or ambitious, but they are earnest, cane record 
sweet thoughts and happy oeeins are Opi 

“* A volume of pleasant verse,..... ch rises to a a higher level 
when the writer has a subject of distinct personal interest........ 
Some of the Sonnets, a in the East...... are: AEE and 
SR ae ee erent gmc 

nteresting, use the expression of genuine feelings, genial 
and pleasing.”— Atheneum ne . 

London: Provost & Co. (successors to A. W. Bennett), 5, Bishops- 

gate Without, E.C. - 


Pane by W. CAREW HAZLITT. Post 8vo. | 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AT EXETER. 


With Map, post 8vo. 10s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRA- 


¥ BLES in DEVON and CORNWALL — including 
Exe If be, Linton, h, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Pinmoathe Devonport, Tor may, Launceston, Penzance, Fal- 
mouth, The Liza: , Land’ 's End, &c. 





Il. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRA- 


VELLERS in WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET — 
including Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, 
Roe Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. With Maps and Plans. 

‘ost Svo. 108. 





Ill. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, 
| Rochester, yg and Chichester. ith Illustrations 
| 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOHN mtanay, Albemarle-street. 





GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


With Map, post 8vo. 68. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRA- 
VELLERS | in CL OvoEsT Racine. | _BEREFORD- 
SHIRE, and WORCESTER: HIRE iter, 

8 conak Tooke, “Hereford, 


i Ram Leominster, Ross, Worcester, Malvern, 


Stourbridge, Kidderminster, Dudley, Droitwich, Bromsgrove, 
Evesham, &. 
Il. 


A HANDBOOK to GLOUCESTER 


CATHEDRAL, With 16 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








Ill. 


A HANDBOOK to HEREFORD 


CATHEDRAL. With 15 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Iv. 


A HANDBOOK to WORCESTER 


CATHEDRAL. With 7 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


v. 


The THREE CHOIRS: the CATHE- 
DRALS of GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. Complete in One Volume. With 38 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


AMABTINE en FEVRIER, 1848: Potme 
raduit de Anglais de CH. W. KENT, par le Chevalier 

DE CHATELAIN, Auteur de ‘ La Folle du Logis, ” * Des Ronces 
et Chardons,’ &c. 
‘Londres: Rolandi, 20, Berners-street, W. 








Just published, cloth extra, price 68. 
HE ORIGIN and HISTORY of IRISH 
NAMES of PLACES. 
By P. W. JOYCE, A.M. M.R.L.A. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill, Upper Sackville-street. 


London: Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Edinburgh: John Menzies. 





A SCOTCHMAN’S GUIDE TO PARIS. 

Just out, price 28. 6d. 8vo. gilt, 

pazis : RANDOM NOTES of an EIGHT 
DAYS’ TRIP. 
By SAMUEL COWAN. 
Edinburgh : Ed ton & Douglas. 

1 vol. 8vo. now ready, price 21s. 
TREATISE on COLOURS and PIGMENTS 
as used by ARTISTS. Being an entirely New and Practical 


Edition of * Field’s Chromatography.’ Revised, re-written, and 
brought down to the Present Time by THOMAS W. SALTER, 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


NEW WORK ON FREE LIBRARIES. 
Just published, 8vo. pp. xvi. and 634, 21s. 
REE TOWN LIBRARIES, their Formation, 


Management, af — in BRITAIN, FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, ‘ana AMER 


Together with aot ae of Book-Collectors, and of the 
respective Places of Deposit of their surviving Collections. 


By EDWARD EDWARDS. 
Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. 














Now ready, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth elegant, 


LOSCULI LITERARUM. By J. G. 
HARDING, Esq. Dedicated by permission to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G., &. 

**Mr. Harding does not claim too bay y oreait in calling his 
translations from the ts in variou: ile es ‘exact.’ It 
has given us real pleasure to fo look through his little a of 
studies, and compare his renderings with the — 8, which he 
has considerately zea. mayen on | opposite His English is 

either omer, Virgil, nor 
aaa reo »__ Westminster 
a Wilson, Royal J a hange. 








THE OPERA and the PRESS. By C. L. 
GRUNEISEN. Price 1s. 6d. 
198, Piccadilly. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth boards, price 2 


N EXAMINATION of Mr. W. H. GIL- 
LESPIE’S yy A. PRigRl for the EXISTENCE 
of a GREAT FIRST CAUSE. 
London: J. Burns, 15, x 53 W.c. 


Out this day, price 1s.; post free for 13 stamps, 


MPEDIMENTS of SPEECH, — 
ING and STUTTERING ;_their Causes and 
ABBOTTS SMITH, M.D., late Physician to the North: 4 
Scomamalias Hospital, &e 
ondon: H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


DEAFNESS. 
Price 18., or by post 13 stamps, 
* a NEW (and successful) METHOD of 
applying remedial Agents to the Cavity of -” Tympanum. 

Reprinted from The he Me dical Press and Circular. = 

By EDWARD BISHOP, M.D., 
Late Surgeon to Y the Metropolitan Infirmary for Diseases of 

the Ear, Sackville-street, London. 

London: John Churehill & Son, New Burliugton-street. 











BOOK FOR AMATEUR AND YOUNG GEOLOGISTS. 
Cars and CHAPTERS. By Davin Paag, 


LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.G.S., _— of ‘ Text-Books of Physical 
Geography and Geology,’ &. e 5a. 


By the same Author, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. A 
Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and er Second 
Edition, containing several New Chapters. Price 

“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page’s many books.” 
eA era Magazine. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Bainburgh and London. 





4to. fancy boards, price 68. 


OHN LEECH’S ETCHINGS, comprising 51 
of the pont of this inimitable Artist’s Sketches, with Expla- 
natory Lette: 
Somer: YS William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, royal 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LUNT’S (I. J.) SKETCH of the REFORM- 
ATION in ENGLAND. [Illustrated with full-page En- 


gravings. 
Condon : William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Second Edition, enlarged, this day, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


EXTS from the HOLY BIBLE explained b 
the Help of Ancient gf Sonera a i pames L SHARP: 
Author ts 5h ey, of Egypt.’ & ee on 
Wood, chi g te bw Jose h Bonomi, Garator b , a. 's Museum. 
on: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


~ Published this day, 8vo. PP: Sr — numerous Illustrations, 


[HE ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY, col- 

lected from the Literature, Coins, Gems, Vases, and other 
Monuments of Pre-Christian and Medixeval Times. With a Cata- 
logue of Early Armorial Seals, tending to show that Modern 
Heraldry embodies ee - Sg from the Religious Symbols, the 
Military Devices, and the Emblems of the Heathen Deities of 
jew: By WILLIAM SMITH ELLIS, Esq , of the Middle 


Temple. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for a business, and Lists of London Papers, 
to be had on —_—_- 
ams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
of each — to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


(pROnESTEA (The): Journal of Music and 


jhe Drama. Published every Friday. Price Threepence.— 
Advertisements to be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
[HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: b: Bo ogee yn and Tabular Arrangement.— 
Advertisements should be 
Apams & on 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


A DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT sige Scie insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 
oi ime the Jecnden. Country, C lonial d Foreign Newspapers and 


Terms on xpplicati to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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This day, Part I., to be completed in Five or Six Parts, crown 8vo. price 1s. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
A GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND ARRANGEMENT OF = 
The following are Now Ready :— 


ENGLISH COINS; 


Giving a Description of every Denomination of every Issue in Gold, Silver and Copper, from the Conquest to the 
Present Time; with all the Latest Discoveries, 


By HENRY WILLIAM HENFREY, Member of the Numismatic Society of London. 
With PLATES and WOODCUTS. 
London: J. RussELt Smitu, 36, Soho-square. 





W. C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
Cloth, 5s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
A BALLAD HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By W. ©. BENNETT. 


From the ATHENZUM. 


es These Ballads are spirited and stirring—such are ‘The Fall of Harold Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ 
and ‘Corporal John,’ (the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough), which is a specially good ballad. 
*Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava,’ are excellently well said and sung. As a book of ballads interesting to all who have 
British blood in their veins, Mr. Bennett's contribution will be wel Mr. B t’s Ballads will leave a strong 
impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


London: Hamitton, ADams & Co. Paternoster-row. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA: an Exploration of the 


Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, mis numerous 
Illustrations. (Just ready. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and Cheaper Edition, with Correcti and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin M°Carthy, 





Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Occu- 

pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, 

Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Ear or Desarr. 


In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By J. M. Capzs, 


Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
TWICE REFUSED: aNovel. By Charles '| STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley, 


E. STIRLING. In 2 vols. [Ready this day. | Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ * Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &. 3 vols. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. By NETHERTON -ON -SEA: a New Story. 


JOHN GAUNT. 2 vols. | 3 vols. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 
Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. 8S. Le Fanu, 
Author of ‘Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 
of ‘George Geith,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ fas 8 vols. [Shortly. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In | FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


l vol. (Ready this day. Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd. 





TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. MAURICE DERING. BLACK SHEEP. 

The ROCK A-HEAD. The DOWER-HOUSE. BARREN HONOUR. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. SANS MERCI. SWORD and GOWN. 

MISS FORRESTER. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 

—— KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 

—— SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 
WIGHT. 108. 


BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 
—_— WILt8, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 


DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and 
WORCESTER. 6¢. 64. 


—— NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 
—— SOUTH WALES. 5s. 6d. 


—— DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, 
and NOTTS. 78. 6d. 


—— YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


—— DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 98. 


——— WESTMORLAND and CUMBER- 
LAND. 68. 











——- MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 33. 6d. 





HANDBOOK of SCOTLAND. 9s. 





HANDBOOK of IRELAND. 12s. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 
HANDBOOK SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 


2 vols. 2 


—— EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 18s. 

——— WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 16s. 

—— NORTHERN CATHEDRALS. 2 vols. 
21s. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
ple °c 
The following are Now Ready :— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 33. 6d. 
—— NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 
108, 


—— SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 
108. 


—— SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 10s. 
——— FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 
—— CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 
—— PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 
PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

—— NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 


—— ROME and its ENVIRONS. 9s. 

— — SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 
SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 
—— PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s. 
—— SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols. 24s. 
—— EGYPT and the NILE. 1ds. 

—— SYRIA and PALESTINE. 2 vols. 24s. 
— BOMBAY and MADRAS. 2 vols. 24s. 














MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE toSWITZERLAND. 5s. 
ITALY. 6s. 
——— THE TYROL. 6s. 
—— NORWAY. 5s. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARGARET AND HER 
BRIDESMAIDS.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A BOOK OF HEROINES. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 


«¢ A very pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and well told.” —Athenceum 
“€ Ursula is a charming character. The story of her life is drawn with a master’s hand.”—John Bull. 
‘* A novel of decided originality, talent, and cleverness.” —Messenger. 


Horst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 


THE ENCLISH LANCUACE, 
Its GRAMMAR and HISTORY; 
Together with a TREATISE on ENGLISH COMPOSITION; 


And SETS of EXERCISES for the ASSISTANCE of TEACHERS and STUDENTS. 


By the Rev. HENRY LEWIS, 
Lecturer at the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 


London: Epwarp SranForD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 


STANFORD'S 
EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 


nennnrnnnnemnm 


MODERN. 
New Edition, 


HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered.—Also, 





eee 


New Edition, 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


containing 14 | 
Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 7s. cloth. 





| 
| 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public School at Harrow offers the strongest proof of their 


superiority. Being the largest Maps of their class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the insertion of 
various details for which there is no room in the maps of smaller atlases. In the present edition, the new Railways 
have been added; the alterations in the boundaries of Germany, the Russian Empire and Turkestan have been made; 
and the latest divisions of India are introduced. The transfer of the North-western part of America from Russia to 
the United States, as well as the amalgamation of Canada with other British Provinces in one dominion, are among the 
numerous improvements inserted in this Edition, to keep pace with recent geographical events. 





Also the following Atlases, uniform in size, &c. with the above:— 
CLASSICAL. 
HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Maps, with Index. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; containing 11 


Coloured Maps, with Index. 7s. cloth. 


containing 23 Coloured 





CLASSICAL and MODERN. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 25 Ancient 


and Modern Maps, with Indexes. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


53 Ancient and Modern Maps, with valuable consulting Indexes. 11. 11s. 6d. half morocco, gilt edges. 


A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAPS, designed by the 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had gratis, or will be forwarded per post on receipt of one 
stamp. 

*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, price 6d. plain; 9d. coloured. 





OUTLINE MAPS, printed on ieanatiinadb init and adapted for the above Atlases, 
are published, price 6d. each 


PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, intended chiefly for Map Drawrtne, and 


the Study of the Great Physical Features and Relief Contours of the Continents, with an Introduction to serve 
as a Guide for both purposes. By the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, B.A. F. R. G.S., Vice-Principal and late 
Geographical Lecturer of the Training College, Battersea. Nine Coloured Maps and Letter-press, 3s. 


London; Epwarp StayrorpD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 
And all Booksellers. 





New Edition, corrected to 1869, 8vo, cloth, 128. 6d. ; 
half russia, 178. 


ROOKES'S (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER: 
a Geographical Dictionary, containing Descriptions of every 
Country in rd known World, the Cities, Towns, Rivers, Villages, 
&c., re-edited by J. 


London : Weim Tegg, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





A New Edition, demy 12mo. 4s. 6d, illustrated, 


MANGSALL' S QUESTIONS, Histortcan 
and MISCELLANEOUS; witha Portrait of the Author 
from the picture in ion of the vomily. This, the only full 
and complete Edition, is specially noticeable in the Biographical 
Division, which oeataiae notices of Palmerston, Cobden, Wise- 
man, Thackeray, &c. The Questions on common subjects 
have been revised, ‘ainane4, and modernized. 
Inquire for Trao’s Edition 
London: William Tese, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 








In the press, and shortly will be published, 

R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the 
MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. Seventh Edi- 

tion, revised and enlarged, by ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D 
Cantab., Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 


London: John Churchill & Sons. Harrogate: Thomas Hollins, 





Price 2s. 6d. in cloth covers, 
TREATISE on PUNCTUATION ; and on 
other matters relating to Correct Writing and Printing. 
By an OLD PRINTER. 
“ Worthy of an attentive perusal.”—Jllustrated London News. 
T. Pitman, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 


RANSPLANTATION, or the Mode of Con- 
ducting EMIGRATION with Individual and National Ad- 
vantage. By F. YOUNG, Esq. Price 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. and Davies & Co, Finch-lane. 
NEW WORK BY SIR JAMES CLARK. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 


L D.C.L. Comprising a Sketch of the Treatment of the 
Ree in Europe and America. By SIR JAMES CLARK, Bart. 





Sohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


ARY UEEN OF 
M a HER ACCUSERS; 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 
1552, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. 
By JOHN HOSACK, 

Barrister-at-Law. 


SCOTS 


This Work will contain the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced against 


containing 30 Coloured = at Westminster, which has never hitherto been 


William Blackwood & Sons, E dinburgh and London. 


In royal Svo. handsomely Lara in cloth, fall gilt, gilt edges, 
e Da. 


HE ILLUSTR ATED NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of BRITISH MOTHS. By EDWARD NEWMAN, 
F.L.S. F.Z.S. Giving a full description of the perfect Insect from 
Nature; also a description of the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Food 
Plant, ‘Time of Appear: ance, and Localities where found. Each 
Moth is drawn from Nature by George Willis, and engraved in 
his best style by John Kerchner. The figures are life-size of every 
species; and if varieties require it, three, four. five, and even six 
figures are given. The Work is complete in thirty-one monthly 
Numbers, at 6d. each. The Work is also issued in qui arterly 
Parts, in covers, at 1s. 6d. each Part. Part X, now ready, price 28. 
Back Numbers reprinted, and may be had. 


London: W. Tweedie, 3 337, Strand, W.C. 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 

« Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


[DELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 


the same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 


2s.—Key to 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Modeles de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A rn Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


JROFESSOR BRASSEUR’S: FRENCH 
BOOKS. 
1. GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
pom yon New and complete Rules on the Genders of 
French Nouns. 19th Edition, 12mo. cloth. 
Reduced to 38. 6d. 
2. KEY to the FRENCH GRAMMAR. Partie 
Francaise des Thémes de sa Grammaire. 12mo. cloth. 38. 


3. SELECTION CHESTERFIELD'S 
LETTERS on EDUCATION, and from Cowper's Lett 
with Notes for translating into French. 5th Edition, ad 
cloth. Reduced to 38. 


4, KEY tothe Same. Partie Frangaise du Choix 
des Lettres de Chesterfield, et de celles de Cowper. 12mo. 
cloth. 38. 6d. 


from 


5. MANUEL des ECOLIERS. A New French 
Reading Book, selected from the most eminent Prose Writers, 
— by Rules on French Pronunciation. 6th Edition, 

Reduced to 28. 6d. 


6. PREMIERES LECTURES. An Easy French 
Reading Book for Children and Beginners. 18mo. cloth, 18.6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South: Frederick- street, Edinburgh, 
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Oo mM Pp NS ATION 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED eae IN CASE OF passe. caused by 
IDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Map .~ secured by a Policy of ‘the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE | 


COMPANY. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures 1,0001. at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices. 
Oftices—64, CORN HILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PreEnix FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

Th ba gy — co Duty is now 8 tited 
e 1 re Insurance Duty is now rem 
eer 2 0. W. LOVELL, See. 


| Fgied LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Invested Assets—Five Millions ia Hundred and Twenty-five 
Thousand Pounds. 
Annual Income— Upwards of Half a Million. 

B..., its establishment in 1823, the Society has paid in Claims 
m death the sum of 7,914, 299i. , including 1,801 T365L. in respect 
Bonuses added to the sums originally assured. Four-Fifths 

of the Profits allotted to the Assured Quinquenniall. yy. 
nuses hitherto added to Policies—Upwards of Four Millions. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &., may be obtained 

at the Society’s Office, Peete London. 


IPFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
I“ PERIAL 











LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class S Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0001. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample a is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that ait kinds of Assurances 

Ne effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The Company also grants A ities and BE 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Stone as -—l and of 
the Agents wae the Kingdom. 

_ ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, Vanes) mae Unchallengeable, 
issu 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1848. 
62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James’s. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any part 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 
withdrawals, showing at one ee the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 

Special Agents Wanted. 














MOKERS BEWARE !—Don’t Pinter your- 
kK selves by smoking out of deleterious and injurious com- 
pounds, commonly manufactured into pipes, and sold as Meer- 
schaums of inferior quality. All doctors and analysts have agreed 
—— smoking out of a Meerschaum Pipe is the least injurious 

ethod of using tobacco; but (say they) it must be real Meer- 
pectin not the abominable and deleterious compound ordinarily 
palmed off for profit’s sake upon unsuspecting persons who are 
not competent to judge between the real and the spurious article, 
which, however cheap the latter may appear, the customer actu- 
ally pays more than ought to be paid for the real and pure Meer- 
schaum, and this simply by reason of the enormous profits 
charged upon Meerschaums of best quality, &c., by the wealthier 
and larger shopkeepers in the trade, who usually charge cent. per 
cent. profit upon the sale of every pipe. 

Intending purchasers should inspect our (real sea-scum) Meer- 
schaums, at 4s. and 6s. each, with best amber mouthpieces, en- 
closed in beautiful cases, lined with silk. Imported direct from 
Switzerland. Those at a distance can have them sent, carefully 

ked, and free of carriage, upon receipt of stamps for payment 
i. ¢. 48 or 72 stamps). 
Note the Address— 
ZAMBRA & ARMSTRONG, 
Importers of Meerschaums, 
472, ROCH DALE-ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


N.B.—Sole Agents in England for MAHAMOID’S TURKISH 
PURKAEES. for preventing the smell of Tobacco after 5 oe 
and for sweetening the breath, &c.—Sold in boxes at 12s. 
dozen ; sample box sent free hy post for 12 stamps. 

Address as above. 





& R. M‘CRACKEN, 

e LONDON, E.C., General and Foreign Agents and WINE 

MERCHANTS, beg to tg their Patrons that they continue 

to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wi ines, &c., to and 
from all Parts of the World. 

Sole Acents in Great Britain for 

BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 

Price- Lists on application. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—The 
Civil Service Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thorough knowledge 

of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our beonktnet tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simp] with boiling water or milk. 
Sold t by the Trade only in +Ib., 4 Ib., and 11b. tin-lined kets, 
labelled—J AMES EPPS & CO., ‘Homeopathic Chemists, Eon don. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 

For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 

Every Cork is branded “ R. Exxis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
Label bears their trade-mark, without which none is genuine. 

Sold by Chemists, Hotel- -keepers, Confectioners, aly 

only from m R. Euuis & Sox, Buthin, North Wales. 


QUEEN-STREET, 








FOR TOURISTS AND FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING, 


N ICOLL’S JACKETS, with Cartridge and 

Pack-pockets, in Rieyenes mixed colours of aterproof 
Cheviot ag Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting the thorn 
and damp, and more adapted to this variable climate than und 
other fabric, the cost of each with Silk Sleeve Linings, bei 


i 2: 318. Hy 
Light Cheviot Suits with Silk Sleeve sproneegti .250 
Anglo Suits with Silk Sleeve Linings . -3850 


NIcoLL’s NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS, for Dust or Rain 

H. J. NICULL, Merchant Clothier to. the Queen, the Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street, W.; and 22, Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10, Mosley- 
street. . Liverpool : 50, Bold-street. "Birmingham : 39, New- street. 








OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD’S PATENT 
No. 2,138. 

In lieu of, and more durable than, painting and graining. Plas- 
| tered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 
| oon wood selected. Special desigus in any style, and estimates 
ree. Suow Rooms, 

26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, London. 


OHN ARTHUR & 
WINE-MERCHANTS and BANKERS. 
PARIS and BORDEAUX. 
Established 40 years. 
London Agency—76, WATERLOO-ROAD. 
Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO., having appointed the under- 
signed Head Agent for the Sale of their Wines in England, Sco’ 
land, and Ireland, are now prepared to exeeute orders for the 
same in any part of the United Kingdom on the like favourable 
terms as at their houses in Paris and Bordeaux. 
essrs. Joun AntuuR & Co.’s Wines, while moderate in price, 
ofa superior quality to those usually forwarded to the Eng- 
lish market. They have long been held in high repute in most 
of the leading towns both on the Contineut and in America, and 
= require to be known in this country to obtain an equall: 
e-spread acceptance here. From their thoroughly pure an 
wholeseniie quality, they can be sti ly recommended for 
valids, while from their eee in price they are equally 
suitable for ordinary famil 
essrs. JouN Arntuur & Ne ro ina position to offer peculiar 
advantages to wine-buyers. They are in direct com 





CO, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “ TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 28. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
The New Vellum Wove *CLUB HOUSE” aoe 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28. 6d. seinen 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced me is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. M 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. ‘Adarens: yy 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price-List of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Stati 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cane, ‘albums, se 9 post free tren, 





LUXURY of the PERIOD. — The PATENT 
READING pase. for holdi 

SS read. aie a bed: ‘on t note, tere Sm hy 
well adap’ ‘or the sea-side. Invalu t 1 

post free. J. Carter, 71, Great valuable to invalids g Drawings 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS. a Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candl 
CHANDELIS: ERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
r India. TABLE GLASS of all oe ORNAMEN- 
Ta GLASS. English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 
ing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 








MW. fact, 





with the more eminent growers. Their Wines, all of the best 
bmn = ure scleeted by themselves on the spot, and under the 
st fi alucco beth as to quality and terms. 
fem les of any of their Wines may rt naa 
London, and after approval will be sent direct : from thelr mer Am 
at Bordeaux, either in bottle or in cas! 
Orders for’ the above may be addressed to = undersi d, at 





y and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 





QMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S 
>a Bedsteads "Nay suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
and Bedding Warchousethen® of, most respectable 


holat, 





the office of Messrs. Joun Arrnurn & Co., 76, Wuterloo-road, 
Waterloo-bridge, London, S., where Price Liste. may be obtained. 
JOHN DALGLEISH. 


HERRIES.—T. O. LAZENBY, 

90, 92, WIGMORE-STR EET, London, W., ada axe a 
No. 1. Good Urdinary Sherry (Dry or rich) 

3. Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) 

5. Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 38. 6d. post free. 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 


P= EPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
and GLOBULES, the successful and popular remedies 
adopted by the Medica] Profession for he ey 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
and 124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, London, 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Guxyeson. —See Name on each Bottle. 


ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, 
and SOFAS, THE BEST MADE. 
300 different shapes constantly on view for selection and imme- 
diate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS-STREBT, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory 34 and 35, C HARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalogue » post free. 











31, 33, an 








(CURTtY ation of the HAIR.—O.LpRiper’s 
BALM of COLUMBIA is the most certain remedy for 
strengthening the Hair. By occasionally using it, Whiskers and 
Moustachios are not on!y produced, but considerably beautified. 
t freely cleanses the Hair. Ladies will not only find it invaluable 
‘or themselves, but efficacious in the growth of Children’s Hair.— 

n Bottles at 33. 6d., 68. and 11s. each. 
C. & A. OLDRI DGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 


i RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
q STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
to its rs colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
on Bald Spots. 

It will promote Luxuriant Growt 

Falling Hair is immediately Teecked. 

Thin Hair Thickened. 

Baldness Prevented. 

In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. Sold by Chemists and 

Perfumers. Circular post. 


Depot, 966, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 

1ELD’S PU RE * SPER MACETI” SOAP, 

and ls. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. This bean- 

tiful article is a combination of the purest Soap with Spermaceti, 

the soothing and emollient action of which is well a and it 
is especially d for child and invali 
See name on each tablet and label. 

Wholesale—36é, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 

















PRIZE MEDAL AWAKDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Ba; a with Silver Fittings ; 


Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. TLLUSTRATED | 
CATALOGUE. t free—J. W. ALLE anufacturer ona | 


Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 


Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Vanteens, &c. post free. 





Sane & Co.,7 73, Chiswell-street, and Moorgate Terminus, F Pinas’, 
ondon. 





ONEYCOMB SPONGES. —These Speoge 

are well eet & for the Bath, and are preferred by many 

~ the finer kind; t are very much lower in price than the fine 
myrna ones.—M ETCALPE, ae ¥Y & CO. 131 8B, Oxford- 
anh mT oad Brushmakers (by appointment)to H.R.H. the 





USE ONLY THE 
G iL S&F 8-2 E L D 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
Si pep-Ro FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
ooktahie FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled 


e 0 
ie eteation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
= we 2 cee durability, and at half the price. 





od qmatio and post freefrom LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
aa ‘Gabinet anufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 


See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture. 
cary —* sand Bedding (carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and 
mates, may be had gratis. 


= NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 

plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 chewy of all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Stroi m Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB& SON. 5 57, St. Paul's € Churchyard, London. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENT! 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON Sole Pro; oo Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
pense so long a d by their name, are 

mpelled to C CAUTION the public against the inferior prepara- 
up and labelled 











tions which are put w in close imitation of their 

with a view to mislead the WIGMORE- 
STREET, Cavendish-square (late 6, “tw street, Portman- 
square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, S. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—C AUTION.—The 


ublic. — 90, 





eee ot eee etic: prepared by B LAZENBY & SON, 
to observe that eac ie, Pi y BE. Ne 
bears the label used so many years, signed “* Elizabeth Y. 





DY ge yee S FLUID MAGNESIA, — 
best rem: for ACIDITY of the STOMACH 
HEARTBURN, H EADAGHE GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especial. y 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
road, — h d by Morrison’s Vege 
Universal *yctnchees, Tsou the Works °: of James Morrison, the 

Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 











| 


OSS OF APPETITE speedily prevented by 
L THE FAMED TONIC BITTERS, “ Waters’ Quinine 
Wine,” unsurpassed for strengthening the Digestive Organs.— 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c. at 308. per dozen. 


LIAMS, the rm — 7h. MARTIN'S- 
WATERS & WIL eS p 
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ictiatiean ta tetvclasinnitn WORKS. 


PRPPIPPLPAP_PAPAPAAAANAAWNPm—rwmrpm— 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. Edited, with English Ni “, by various Scholars, under the ; 


superintendence of GEORGE LONG, 


Plato’s | Pheedrus. By the Rev. W. H. TxHomp- 
| D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
t 


Homer’s Iliad. Books I. to XII. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s.; Vol. Il. in preparation. 


Vergil. | 5. y J. Conrneton, M.A., Professor of 
in ene ooo of Oxford. 8vo. Vol. I. Bucolics 
and Georgics. Vol. 11 I. Mneid, Books I. to VI, 14s. 
Vol. IIL, idee’ the Work in preparation. 


Zschylus. By F. A. Patzy, M.A. 8vo. 18s, 


Cicero’s Orations. G. Lone. 4 vols, 8vo. 
Vol. I. 168.; Vol. II. 148.; Vol. III. 168. ; Vol. IV. 182. 


Demosthenes. By Rev. R. Wuiston, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College. Vols. I. and II., 16s. each. 


and the late Rev. A. J. MACLEANE. 


Herodotus. By Rev. J. W. Buaxestey, B.D., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 2 vols. 8vo. 328. 


Juvenal and Persius. By Rev. A. J. Mac- 


EANE. New Edition, revised by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
| 128, 
Horace. By Rev. A. J. Macteane. 8vo. 18s. 


Hesiod. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Euripides. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols. 


8vo. 168. each. 
Terence. By E. St. Joun Parry, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 183. 


Sophocles. By the Rev. F. Buayprs. Vol. I. 
188. 








THE CLASSICAL ATLAS. 


Twenty-four Maps, with Index. 


Third Edition. 


Half bound, 12s. 6d. 


This Atlas has been constructed from the best authorities by Mr. ARTHUR HuGHEs, under the immediate super- 
‘vision of Mr. GzorGE Lona. The Publishers believe that by this combination they have succeeded in producing the 
most accurate Atlas of the ancient world that has yet been published. 

London: WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane; and GEORGE BELL, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, edited | hy Fmceovne Scholars, with English Notes, adapted for 
ower (Sn 


Homeri Ilias. Books I. to XII. With copious | 
English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


Cesar de Bello Gallico. With English Notes. 


By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Feap. 8yo. 58. 


Ceesar de Bello Gallico. Books I. to ITI. 
With Notes for Junior Classes. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, sive de 
SENECTUTE, LALIUS, sive de AMICITIA, et ta 
TOLZ SELEC English Notes. By GEO 
LONG, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. Eng- 
lish Notes by A. J. MACLEANE. Feap. 8yo. 68. 6d 


Juvenalis Satiree XVI. English Notes, Ex- 
purgated, by HERMANN PRIOR, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. 
English Notes by F. A. PALEY, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


C. Sallustii Crispi | Catilina et Jugurtha. 


With English Notes . LONG, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 52. 


Taciti Germania et Agricola, English 
Notes. By the Rev. P. FROST, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Xenophontis Memorabilia. With English 
otes. By the Rev. P. FROST, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. ¥ hy 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


Xenophontis Anabasis. With Notes, Intro- 
—, and Maps. By J. F. MACMICHAEL,B.A. Feap. 
VO. 


Xenophontis 3 Cyro pede With English Notes, 
by G. M. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Catala “ia 8vo. 68. 


Recently added, 
| Martialis Bpigrammata Selecta. Selected 


and Annotated M.A., and the late W. H. 
eu Scholar c of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Feap. 8vo. 


Catull, Tibulli et Propertii Poemata 
ELE‘ TA Edited by Ber 2 . H. WRATISLAW, of Bury 
Bt Edmunds School, and F, > SUTTON, B.A. 38. 6d. 


Vergilii Bucolica, eatin et Aineidos 
(Books I. to IV.) ‘Abridged from Professor CONINGTON’S 
Large Edition. By the Rev. Dr. SHEPPARD, Grammar 
School, Kidderminster. 5s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above, 


Novum Testamentum Grecum, With 
English Notes and Preface, by J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A, 
Feap. 8yo. (730 pp.) 78. 6d. 








GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS. 
By GEORGE LONG. 
Ten Maps selected from the ‘ Classical Atlas.’ Second Edition. 65s. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane; and GEORGE BELL, York-street, 


Covent-garden. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


With English Notes for Classical Schools. 


rman Ballads from Uhland, Goethe, 
and SOuTlLLEe. With introdestions to each Poem, and 
Somee English Notes, by C. L. BLIELEFIELD. Feap. 8vo. 


Schiller’s Wallenstein. Complete, with Eng- 
lish Notes by Dr. A|- BUCHHEIM, Professor of German in 
King’s College. Feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


Picciola. By X. B. Saintinz. With Notes by 
Dr. DUBUC. Revised. Feap. 3s. 6d.* 
This interesting story has been ialocted with the intention of | 
as ing for schools a good y French | 
atare, free from the solecisms met with in writers “of a past | 





and the purity of Eng 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. With Notes 
by F. GASC, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 38. 

“None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French 
author, either on account of the difficulty of translating him, or 
the occasional licence of thought and expression in which he in- 
dulges. The renderings of idiomatic passages are unusually good, 
sh perfect.”—Atheneum. 


| Histoire de Charles XII. Par Votrarre. 
Notes by L. DIREY. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


|Aventures de Télémaque. Par Fenzton. 
With Notes by C. J. DELILLE. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


* Appointed for the Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, 


London; WHITTAKER & CO, Ave Maria-lane; and BELL & DALDY, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


The Rev. P. FROST’S ELEMENTARY CLAS. 
SICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Analecta Greca Minora, With English 

Notes sr a ea yr oe 4 8s. 6d. 


in Greek T' the pupil by easy grada- 
tions a the simplest oe mechy = » b-+ from Xenophon, 


reon, Ty: 
Eclogee Latins. An Elementary Latin Read- 
ing-Book, with a Dictionary. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Constructed on the same plan as ‘ Analecta Greeea Minora.’ 
Materials for Latin Prose _ Composition. 
Fifth Edition. 28. 6d., in a few days.— 


Containing Potinstngss Observations nay > ene from 
aga Authors, graduated in difficulty, for Translation into 


r +3 





Materials for Greek Prose Composition. 
3s. 6d.—K EY, 5s. 


On the same plan as the preceding work. 


Latin Verse- Book. An Elementary Work on 
8. Price 3s.— KEY, 5s. 
oC to the Construction of Latin Ele- 
giacs, ith exercises commencing with “ Nonsense Verses,” and 
peepee ed increasing in difficulty. In the latter part of the book, 
lections from English Poets for Translation into sas Verse 
are given. Occasionally hints are given in Foot-Notes. 





ig iene 





Professor Key’s Latin Grammar. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 8s. 


Professor, Key’s Short Latin Grammar for 


ools. Arranged on the Crude-Form System. Seventh 


Euition. 38. 6d. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. A. 
CHURCH, M.A., Assistant-Master in Merchant Taylors’ 
mong New. Edition, with Additional Introductory Sentences. 
‘cap. 8y 7 


Twenty Lessons in French. With Voca- 
bulary, a and Appendices. By WILLIAM BREBNER. 
Feap. 8yo. (Just published. 

we pe, ‘well- shenshhh-ont instruction book, free from 

an teach no more, but rather less than 

may be learned from its cakes sy a student of average capacity.” 
Morning Advertiser. 


French Grammar for Public Schools, By 
the Rev. A. M.A. Second Edition. 28, 6d.— 
Part I. "peloameats ens Bag 28. 


German Grammar for Public Schools. By 
the Rev. A. C. M. Assistaut Master at_the 
King’s Echos, athens. and F, HOLL-MULLER, mI 


Doc., Assistant Master at the Bruton Grammar School. 
Feap. 28. 6d. 





Materials for German Prose Composition; 
consisting of Selections from Modern English Writers, with 
Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic eae of Difficult Passages, 
and a General Introduction. By Dr. BUC HHEDM Professor 
of German Language and Literature in King’s College, and 

er in German to the London University, Feap. 48. 6d. 


Der Gefangene. A Comedy by Kotzebue. 
ited and Annotated for Use in Schools and Families. By 
Be. TH. STROMERG, of Bonn. 12mo. 1s. 


The Elements of the English Language. 
a = ADAMS, Ph.D. Sixth Edition, revised. Post 
vO. 
cially adapted for Candidates for the Civil Service and_for 
ont ondon Matriculation. 


Rudiments of English Grammar and 
ANALYSIS. By ERNEST ADAMS. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


The Theory of Navigation and Nautical 
ASTRONOMY; together with the Elements of Plane and 
W. tie Trigonometry for the Use of Marine Cadets. By 

AD, M.A. Ph.D., Head Master, H.M.S. Worcester. 


pe “Arithmetic intended for the Use. of 


RUGBY SCHOOL. By the Rev. C. ELSEE, M.A. 


Notes on the Catechism: for Communion 
Classes. By Dr. ALFRED BAKRY, Principal of King’s 
College, London. Feap. 8vo. Second Edition, 28. 


| A History of England, during the Early 
and MIDDLE AGES. By C. H. PEARSUN, Fellow of Oriel, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 30s. 


A Practical Synopsis of English History; 
or, a General Summary of Dates and Events, for the Use of 
Schools, Families, and Candidates for Public Examinations. 
By ARTHUR BOWES. Fourth Edition. 2s. 


|The Student’s Text-Book of English and 
GENERAL mrereey. from B.U. 100 to the Present Time. 
With Genealogical Tables and a Sketch of the English Consti- 
tution. AX. * EALE., Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. sewed, 28.; 
cloth, [Nearly ready. 


Practical Hints on preaching. Containing 
Advice as to . nstruction, and Prac- 
tical M ment. + the Rev. SouN MENET, M.A., 
Perpetual Rarete ‘of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of the 
Hockerill reining Institution. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s.; paper 





cover, 1s. 





London: Bett & Datpy. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


— bv James Houmes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said Leeann 
ublisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for Scor.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for Ineuanp, Mr. John 


Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 14, 1869. 
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